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^rjtOTtEST  confiratuiiiiionn  on  Sian/ry  Johnston  s  thri//ing  and 
ZofrUv  n  ritlen  Morv  u  hich  u  ith  installments  to  come  appre- 
^hat  inn  the  priiilefe  of  carrying,  ^lany  thanks 

cwurnu  p,  r  Alan  J.  ^iould,  exec.  uiml.  to  jEen.  mur. 

AttMOciated  Pretm 

Thunihrmis  con/tratulations  on  Johnston's  story.  The  Lnited 
Prrss  is  deeply  honored  and  pleased  to  iHirtirifmte  in  its  distribution. 

*  *  *  Bo>d  central  diviiiion  ne^w  munuaer 

United  l*reM« 

r«  offer  vou  our  conpratulalions  on  the  admirably  u  ritten  copy- 
Hsht^  arlieles  on  the  Coral  sin  battle,  ii  hirh  hate  been  prominently 

M^aseil  bv  neiisitapers  across  (  unada. - If  c  Irish  to  commend 

^for  the  attitude  vou  adopted  in  reiuirding  the  story  as  a  public 

MSI  to  be  shared  as  icidely  as  possible." 

J.  A.  McNeiK  aeneral  manager 
The  t^anadian  l*reaii 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  making  amilable  to  the  press  of  the 
country  the  eve-u  itness  stories  of  Stanley  Johnston  on  the  bMtle 
tithe  Coral  sea,  has  rendered  a  great  seri  iceto  the  .dmertcon  puMic. 

^  Neil  MacNeil,  a»«l.  mananmii  editor 

New  York  'I'imea 

Johnston  storv  superb.  In  giving  general  release  to  its  e.xrlusiie 
gory,  the  Tribune  has  set  a  high  standard  of  iournahsm  that  places 
puUic  obligation  ahead  of  narrotc  self -interest. 

iirrbrrt  Lewie,  at-lina  manaamK  editor 
St.  Paul  Piuni^r  Preee  and  Iliepatch 

The  action  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  making  amilable  to  all  neirs- 
papers  the  magnificent  eve-u  itness  stories  of  Stanley  Johnston  is  a 
^^did  example  of  placing  duty  to  the  .American  public  above  the 
natural  desires  of  a  neu  s/mper  to  score  a  beat  on  the  icorld. 

BurrowH  Matthewa,  editor 
BuiTalo  <k>urier  Kxpreaa 

Johnston's  great  eve-u  itness  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Coral  sea  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  feats  of  journalism  in  R  orld  H  ar  1 1.  and 
the  Tribune's  release  of  the  series  to  all  press  senices  uithoM 
charge  is  a  generous  gesture— altho  ue  do  niHfaiw  sharing  ^inary 
nous  beats  as  a  rule.  The  Tribune  has  made  a  icorthichile  ron- 
iribution  to  victors  in  the  release  of  this  series.  Congratulations. 

JanirH  l>.  Keith,  new*  iHlitor 
lletroit  Free  Prcea 

The  Tribune  is  to  be  complimented  for  its  generous  derision  to 
release  the  Jidinston  eve-uitness  story  to  all  the  press  services.  He 
featured  U  on  page  one  this  morning  icilh  pro/ier  credit  to  the  I  ribiine. 

Oliver  J.  Keller,  gen.  mgr. 
Paul  Hloi'k  newMpa|»er« 

We  are  grateful  for  the  generosity  of  the  Tribune  in  making  avail¬ 
able  to  our  readers  the  epic  .story  of  Johnston. 

Banil  waltem,  exec,  editor 
IVlinneapoliM  Star-Journal 

Johnston  u  rate  himself  one  grand  story.  It  uas  the  opfu^tunity  of  a 
hfetime  and  he  took  full  advantage  of  it.  R  e  featured  it  under  a 
six  column  banner  line  on  page  one  of  the  ^urday  morning 
Journal  and  are  carry  ing  it  oivr  into  the  Herald  this  afternoon  — 
an  extraordinarily  rare  treatment  of  any  story  in  these  tico  pub¬ 
lications  l>wi«ht  Youna.  editor  in  chief 

Dayton  Journal  and  Herald 

The  Tribune  is  to  be  commended  for  generously  making  available 
to  the  nation's  press  .Mr.  Johnston's  graphic  and  exclusive  report 

uhich  should  thrill  every  .American. 

Kolierl  Notaon,  managing  editor 
PortlamI  Oregonian 

The  7'ri6une  did  a  fine  thinfi  in  makin/t  Johnstons  story  atoilable 
to  tUl  Americans,  it  is  one  oj  the  efnes  of  the  U'or, 

Boy  llobertM.  manaKina  editor 
kaiiHae  (aty  Star 

The  Houston  Post  is  appreciatiie  of  the  Tribune's  release  of 
Johnston's  monumental  story,  uhich  ue  are  giving  a  big  tchirl 
The  uidest  possible  publication  and  circulation  of  this  .story  uill 
he  a  tremendous  morale  builder. 

Lloyd  tiregory,  manaaing  editor 
lloueton  Pont 

Johnston  stories  are  among  the  best  u  ritten  stories  to  come  out  of 
the  battle  of  the  Pacific  so  far.  It  u  as  not  only  good  journalism 
but  gmxl  Iiatrimism  for  the  Tribune  to  release  this  series  to  other 
tmespajH^rs  of  the  nation.  N.  C;.  Ilenthorne, 

Johnston's  story  finest  on  Coral  sea  battle.  L  sed  it  in  full.  Believe 
it  a  fine  gesture  for  the  Tribune  to  release  it  generally.  _ 

t^harlea  A.  Storke.  iiianaKina  editor 
Santa  Barliara  Newra  Prens 

Johnston  CxtraJ  sea  stories  splendid.  Congratulations.  .Ajipreciation 
for  public  spirited  action  in  making  them  atailable  to  other  jMipers. 

George  K.  Stanslield.  managing  editor 
Hartford  fUiurant 

/  think  it  uas  very  commendable  and  generous  in  the  Tribune  to 
release  the  Johnston  series  to  all  .Associated  Press  neicspapers.  I  bey 

tcere  excellent  stories;  they  could  have  been  readily  smd. 

J.  >1.  >orth  Jr.,  editor 
Fort  Eorth  Star-Telegram 
ITe  are  getting  great  results  out  of  Stanley  Johnston  s  series,  abso¬ 
lutely  the  best  itar  epic  vet  u  ritten  by  an  .American  neicspajier  man. 

Paul  Ih-llamy,  editor 
Glr\rland  Plain  Dealer 

The  desv  ription  of  the  I.exington's  days  of  glory  is  clearly  one  of 
the  griatest  uar  stories  ever  tidd.  . 

Kiehard  W.  Glarkr,  managing  editor 
New  York  Newa 


JU  ;  2'i  r’'i2 


-LhE  TRI HUNE  this  morning  gives  the 
world  the  first  story  in  Stanley  Johnston’s  re¬ 
markable  series  on  the  battle  of  the  Coral  sea 
...It  was  his  great  good  fortune  to  he  the  only 
newspaperman  present  during  the  battle  .  .  . 

The  Tribune  holds  the  copyright  to  Mr.  John¬ 
ston  s  narrative  and  in  law,  of  course,  we  could 
have  kept  it  for  ourselves.  The  circumstances 
were  so  unusual,  however,  that  tve  have  made 
the  story  available  to  three  big  press  services 
for  distribution  to  newspapers  throughout  the 
world.  It  has  been  given  for  simultaneous 
publication  to  the  news  services  without  cost 
to  them.  To  do  so,  we  felt,  was  a  patriotic 
duty,  for  we  doubt  if  anything  could  go  fur¬ 
ther  to  hearten  the  American  people  and  our 
friends  abroad  than  to  read  Mr.  Johnston’s 
narrative  of  heroism  crowned  with  victory.  We 
felt  that  the  possession  of  the  story  was  a  pub¬ 
lic  trust,  to  be  shared  as  ividely  as  possible.  ” 

—from  an  pdiloriul  in  ihe 
Chicago  Tribune,  June  1942 

UNiVhRSALLY  ACCLAIMED  as  one  of  the  greatest  war  .stories  ever  told 
featured  on  Page  One  day  after  day  by  new.spapers  from  coast  to  coast] 
Stanley  Johnston  s  historic  news  heat  provides  fresh  evidence  that  it 
will  pay  you  in  the  exciting  days  ahead  to  give  your  readers  the  circula- 
tion-huilding  coverage  supplied  hy  Chicago  Trihune  Press  Service. 

Luck  can  achieve  an  occasional  sc<M>p. 

But  it  happens  too  often  in  Chicago  Trihune  history  to  attribute  to 
luck  alone  such  journalistic  bonanzas  as  this  number  one  story  of  orld 
War  II.  Only  hard-hitting,  sustained,  day  in  and  day  onl,  performance 
in  pursuit  of  the  news  at  home  and  abroad  can  acconnt  for  the  string  of 
epic  firsts  turned  in  hy  the  Chicago  Trihune. 

Find  out  if  there  is  a  CTPS  franchise  open  in  your  territory.  Write, 
wire  or  phone  today. 

Chicago  Tribune  PRESS  SERVICE 

tribune  tower,  CHICAGO 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 

ARTHUR  W  CRAWFORD  Oeneiol  Monog.i  .  NEWS  BUIIDING  New  York  -  _  '  ' 


TRIBUNE  TOWER  ChiAgo 


We  have  been  using,  with  great  success,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  comics  ever  since  the  organization 
went  into  that  field  12  years  ago. 

We  have  been  using  other  Associated  Press  mail 
features  since  about  1927.  We  switched  over  to 
The  Associated  Press  features  and  comics  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  consid¬ 
ered  them  outstanding  and  higher  class  in  every 
respect  than  we  could  buy  elsewhere  for  anywhere 
near  the  price.  Also,  we  found  out  that  by  buying 
our  wire  news,  features  and  comics  all  from  one 
source,  we  could  save  without  sacrificing  quality 
or  reader-appeal. 

We  have  used  Associated  Press  news  pictures 
since  the  twenties  and  since  the  establishment 
of  your  Telemat  service,  we  have  been  getting 
that.  This  makes  us  a  100%  Associated  Press 
newspaper. 


Beside  the  reasons  which  I  have  assigned  for 
using  the  full  services  of  The  Associated  Press,  we 
have  felt  a  considerable  pride  in  the  fact  that  we 
were  helping  to  build  up  an  organization  in  which 
we  are  a  partner  and  in  the  affairs  of  which  we 
have  a  vote. 


It  is  our  personal  opinion  that  Associated  Press 
news  features,  comics,  Telemats  and  news  service 
are  well  worth  the  careful  consideration  of  every 
member  of  the  organization. 


FREEMAN-JOURNAL  PUB.  CO. 
Webster  City,  Iowa 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS -WIDE  WORLD 

Two  Great  Services 
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NO  “CEILING” 

on  Your  Sales 

IN  CANTON 

Reports  from  the  Bulletin  of  Business  Research 
published  by  Ohio  State  University.  .  .  show 

•  FOR  THE  FIRST  4  MONTHS  OF  1942  - 

Retail  Sales . .  Up  1 2%  Payrolls . .  Up  38% 
Employment ...  Up  18% 


Attention!— 

FOOD  and  DRUG 
Manufacturers 


...  If  you  have  a  sales  problem 

...  a  new  product  or  package  to  introduce 

...  a  new  campaign  to  try  out 

Solve  those  problems  with  a  test  in  Canton. 
Every  sales  factor  is  favorable.  You  can  do 
the  job  inexpensively!  Circulation  increases 
make  today’s  rate  14%  cheaper  than  in  other 
years. 


Canton’s  retail  stores  used  2.44%  more 
Repository  advertising  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1942.  Their  judgment 
of  sales  potentials  is  a  sound  recom¬ 
mendation  to  national  advertisers  of 
this  market’s  importance. 

Canton  newspaper  readers  bought 
8.13%  more  Repositorys  in  this  same 
period. 

Canton  is  STILL  the  brightest  spot 
in  Ohio! 


m 


THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY 

A  Brush-Moore  Newspaper 

titcci  t»v 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


[cClintock,  Ad  Council  Chief, 
Skillful  Organizer,  Diplomat 


Wrote  Master's  Thesis  on  Chaucer,  Then 
Switched  to  Auto  Traffic  Control — 
Directed  Continuing  Study 
By  R.  M.  DOBIE 


Dr.  Miller  McClintock  defines 
le  Advertising  Courcil,  of  which 
is  executive  director,  he  starts  oil 
describing  what  the  Council  is 

the  first  place  the  Advertising 
ncil  is  not  fiie  representative  of  a 
on  or  group. — In  addition,  the 
ndl  is  not  a  propaganda  agency 
business.— In  die  third  place  we 
not  a  lobby  organization  for  ad- 
ng  for  legislation  or  appropria- 
^^_We  are  not  an  organization 
replace  advertising  departments 
the  National  advertiser  nor  the 

tertising  functions  of  advertising 
ncies.  We  are  not  an  organiza- 
to  put  pressure  on  business; 
as  we  shall  not  solicit  the  gov- 
nent  for  advertising  appropria- 
I  so  we  shall  not  solicit  American 
ness.— I  should  say  finally,  that 
Advertising  Council  is  not  a 
r." 

Net  on  Advertising  Man 

Ir.  McClintock’s  negative  approach 
b  just  as  well  in  his  own  case, 
list,  Dr.  McClintock  is  not  an  ad- 
ttising  man  although  he  is  em- 
yed  by  advertising  men  to  do  a  job 
advertising. 

le  has  never  worked  directly  for 
advertising  agency  or  any  one  ad- 
er,  although  he  has  a  lot  to  do 
both  of  them  in  his  present  job. 
is  not  a  business  man,  but  he 
plenty  about  almost  every 
ness. 

is  not  a  professor  although  the 
•  stands  for  a  Harvard  Ph.  D.  and 
is  still  the  director  of  the  Bureau 
Street  Traffic  Research  at  Yale 

iversity. 

le  is  not  a  newspaperman  although 
once  worked  as  a  reporter  on  the 
FroTicUco  Bulletin  and  was  the 
director  of  “The  Continuing 
dy  of  Newspaper  Reading.” 

1  a  not  a  radio  man,  or  magazine 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  not 
Etified  with  any  one  medium  al- 
he  is  chief  executive  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  which  evaluates 
door  advertising  displays. 

A  Irilliant  Speaker 
is  he  then? 

first  of  all,  he  is  a  skillfui 
-.izer,  a  man  who  likes  to  do 
others  have  not  done,  and  then, 
routine  sets  in,  go  on  to  some- 
1  new. 

“a brilliant  speaker  who  scorns 
ro^nuscript  and  uses  only 
notes,  if  any  at  all.  He  is 
^  post  speaking  extemporaneously. 
«  brainy,  the  type  you  would 
tir,  fo  head  the  college  de- 
or  edit  the  college  literary 
Matter  of  fact,  he  did  both 


of  these  things  at  Leland  Stanford 
University. 

He’s  diplomatic.  When  he  met  re¬ 
porters  after  .speaking  at  the  recent 
ANPA  convention,  he  answered  their 
questions  with  beautifully  constructed 
sentences,  precise  words,  perfect  pro¬ 
nunciation,  but  with  not  one  bit  of 
news. 

Finally,  in  desperation,  one  reporter 
put  down  his  pencil,  looked  up  at 


Miller  McClintock 

McClintock,  and  observed:  “You 
missed  your  calling.  You  should  have 
been  a  diplomat.” 

McClintock  does  consider  himself 
a  diplomat,  an  ambassador  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  Washington.  He  sees  his 
work  as  interpreting  the  government’s 
advertising  needs  and  passing  them 
on  to  industry  and  advertising. 

In  conversation  he  makes  it  clear 
that  he  is  no  solicitor  of  government 
paid  advertising  and  that,  in  the  final 
analysis  it  is  “just  a  matter  of  book¬ 
keeping”  as  to  whether  business  or 
government  pays  for  wartime  adver¬ 
tising. 

Business  and  industry  can  foot  the 
bill  from  its  pocketbook,  or  the  gov¬ 
ernment  can  take  the  money  in  taxes 
and  allot  it  for  advertising,  he  points 
out. 

He  doesn’t  say  so  in  so  many  words, 
but  McClintock  leaves  no  doubt  that 
he  thinks  such  efforts  as  the  fat  and 
scrap  metal  salvage  campaigns,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  affected  industries,  wiil 
be  the  closest  thing  to  government 
advertising,  at  least  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

McClintock  seems  allergic  even  to 


barest  mention  of  government  paid 
advertising  and  in  this  has  been  a 
keen  disappointment  to  advertising 
and  media  people  who  saw  the  Coun¬ 
cil  as  an  organization  set  up  to  per¬ 
suade  the  government  to  pay  its  own 
way  in  advertising. 

■This  may  not  have  been  the  sole  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  Council.  However,  at 
the  outset,  it  was  certainly  one  of 
them  and  not  so  hush-hush  as  it  is 
now.  Washington  undoubtedly  trrnied 
the  cold  shoulder  to  early  efforts,  and 
McClintock’s  current  utterances  are 
often  nsidered  almost  semi-official 
in  their  reflection  of  the  government’s 
attitude. 

If  getting  the  government  to  appro¬ 
priate  money  for  advertising  is  the 
objective  of  the  Ad  Council,  McClin¬ 
tock  and  his  men  are  batting  zero 
to  date. 

If  the  objective  is  to  get  industry  to 
advertise  for  the  government,  the 
score  is  better.  Figuring  $500,000  for 
the  fat  salvage  campaign  and  $2,000,- 
000  for  the  scrap  metal  drive,  the  sum 
total  does  not  look  so  bad  for  the 
Council’s  four  months’  of  activity, 
And  McClintock  talks  about  future 
campaigns  in  million  dollar  words. 

McClintock  himself  feels  he  will 
have  done  a  good  job  for  the  Council 
and  for  advertising  if,  when  the  war 
Is  over,  he  can  say  that  all  the  poten¬ 
tial  facilities  of  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  suitable  for  the  purpose  have 
been  utilized  to  help  win  the  war. 

He  does  not  see  the  Coxmcil  con¬ 
tinuing  after  the  war,  at  least  not 
with  himself  as  active  director.  After 
the  war  he  would  like  a  job  directing 
the  integration  of  different  organiza¬ 
tions  engaged  in  the  same  fields  of 
industry.  He  believes  that  inter-in¬ 
dustry  cooperation  will  be  one  of  the 
big  developments  in  the  post-war 
era.  The  Council,  to  him,  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  example  of  what  this  kind  of 
cooperation  can  achieve. 

For  the  time  being  he  is  wrapped 
up  in  his  work  with  the  Council.  He 
says  it  is  the  most  important,  most 
interesting  job  of  a  varied  career. 

Looking  back  McClintock  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  his  experience  as  a  teacher, 
traffic  expert,  newspaper  reporter,  re¬ 
search  consultant,  have  fitted  him  ad¬ 
mirably  for  his  present  assignment. 

His  traffic  work  paid  him  the  big¬ 
gest  dividends  in  experience  because 
1)  dealing  with  municipalities  and 
their  traffic  problems  he  learned  the 
ins  and  outs  of  politics  and  practical 
diplomacy;  and  2)  since  business 
groups  sponsored  most  of  his  traffic 
enterprises,  he  learned  how  to  do 
business  with  business  men. 

Dr.  McClintock  says  there  was 


America  • 


nothing  sudden  or  surprising  about 
his  appointment  as  director  of  the 
Ad  Coimcil.  He  describes  it  as  a 
“gradual  process”  and  although  many 
people  never  heard  of  him  before  he 
took  this  job,  he  seems  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  that  he  now  has  one  of  the 
most  important  jobs  in  the  advertising 
business. 

McClintock’s  first  contact  with  some 
of  the  men  who  were  later  to  select 
him  for  the  Ad  Council  job  came  in 
1933  when  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  was  in  the  process  of 
sponsoring  the  Traffic  Audit  Bureau, 
which  was  to  become  to  the  outdoor 
field  what  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  is  to  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

To  head  the  new  organization,  the 
ANA  looked  around  for  a  traffic  ex¬ 
pert,  a  man  who  had  studied  mass 
movements  and  could  work  out  a 
system  of  checking  them  against  sign 
readership. 

McClintock  stood  out  in  the  traffic 
field  because  of  his  research  work, 
speaking  ability,  organizational  tal¬ 
ents,  and  public  relations  sense.  He 
was  hired  for  the  job  and  still  is  chief 
executive  of  the  Bureau,  although 
most  of  his  time  goes  to  the  Ad 
Council. 

The  Traffic  Bureau  offices  are  in 
New  York,  in  the  Lincoln  Building 
opposite  the  Grand  Central  Station. 
V^en  the  Council  was  set  up  and 
McClintock  put  at  its  head,  he  didn’t 
have  to  move  very  far,  merely  adding 
office  space  to  that  already  occupied 
by  the  TAB. 

McClintock’s  contacts  with  the  ANA 
and  other  advertising  organizations 
and  his  success  at  the  TAB  led  to  his 
appointment,  in  1939,  as  director  of 
the  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 

Directed  Continuing  Study 
He  went  to  the  Foundation  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading  and  became  the 
first  director  of  the  Study.  In  those 
days  the  Foundation  had  no  quarters 
of  its  own  and  McClintock  carried  on 
the  Foundation’s  business  from  the 
TAB  headquarters  and  from  the  offices 
of  agency  executives  like  Richard 
Compton,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Foundation. 

'The  Foundation  is  sponsored  by  the 
ANA  and  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  and  as  director 
McClintock  widened  his  contacts  in 
the  advertising  field,  getting  close  to 
men  like  Paul  West,  ANA  president, 
John  Benson  of  the  4A’s,  and  Chester 
LaRoche  of  Young  &  Rubicam. 

These  men  were  instrumental  in 
setting  up  the  Advertising  Council. 
Although  McClintock  had  left  the 
Foundation  in  February,  1941,  for  a 
more  profitable  position  as  director 
of  research  division  of  the  Can  Manu¬ 
facturers  Institute,  he  still  sat  in  on 
some  of  the  meetings  at  the  Research 
Foundation  and  his  work  there  was 
not  forgotten. 

The  Council  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  joint  meeting  of  the  ANA  and  4A’s 
in  the  fall  of  ’41  and  when  Messrs. 
West,  LaRoche  et  al  got  together  to 
choose  an  active  manager  for  advertis¬ 
ing’s  wartime  organization,  McClin¬ 
tock’s  name  came  up. 

His  record  was  good..  He  was  not 
identified  with  any  particular  mediiun, 
or  advertiser,  or  agency,  and  the  job 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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M'Leish  Hits  ‘Misleading’ 
Radio  Preference  Story 

Asks  "Broadcasting"  to  So  Inform  Readers  on  Its 
Report  Public  Prefers  Radio  to  Press 
As  War  News  Medium 

WASHINGTON,  June  25 — A  published  per  Editors;  W.  S.  Gilmore,  Detroit 
story  to  the  effect  that  a  nationwide  News,  president  of  ASNE;  Dwight 
preference  exists  in  favor  of  radio  Marvin,  Troy  Record,  former  president 
broadcasting  as  against  the  press  as  of  ASNE;  John  L.  Meyer,  Inland  Daily 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

June  29-July  1 — National  In¬ 
dustrial  Advertisers  Assn.,  20th 
annual  conference,  Traymore 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

July  15-16— New  England  As¬ 
sociation  of  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers,  summer  meeting.  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston. 

July  17-18  —  Georgia  Press 
Assn.,  convention,  Atlanta. 

July  17-18  —  Virginia  Press 
Assn.,  annual  midsummer  con¬ 
vention,  Danville. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEj 

R  Johnston  Saved 

Injured  Seamen 
nore  Qn  Lexlngton 

aJfl  Los  Angeles,  June  24-St«k 
T  X  ,  Johnston,  Chicago  Tribune  con^T 
dent,  “was  one  of  the  real  heroet^ 

Press  “ /^“dest  one, 

for  he  didn’t  tell  a  thing  about  it 
his  exclusive  stories  of  the  Coral  & 
con-  *^®**^®  released  by  the  Tribune  to  si 

news  services  last  week. 


broadcasting  as  against  the  press  as  of  ASNE;  Joto  L.  Meyer,  Inland  Daily  -  Lieut.  Comm.  Weldon  O.  Hamili 

a  medium  to  carry  war  news,  has  been  Press  Association;  John  W.  Potter,  survey  confidentially  with  the  Editors’  squadron  leader  who  first  sifted 

branded  as  “misleading’^  by  Archibald  Rock  Island  Argus,  president  of  In-  and  Publishers’  Committee  and  with  Japanese  carrier  Ryukaku  and  1 

MacLeish,  and  the  publisher  has  been  land  Daily  Press  Association;  Crans-  representatives  of  radio.  the  first  bomb  on  its  flight  deck, 

“requested”  so  to  inform  his  readership  ton  Williams,  general  manager  of  “I  have  already  acquainted  your  that  description  of  Johnston 

in  the  next  edition.  ANPA.  publisher  with  my  view  of  your  pub-  and  told  of  the  correspondent’s 


in  the  next  edition. 

Radio  got  all  the  better  of  the  news- 


The  poll  actually  covered  3,500  per-  lication  of  excerpts  from  this  report,  ism. 


and  told  of  the  correspondent’s 


papers  in  Broadcasting  magazine’s  re-  sons.  Based  on  experience,  two  to  For  the  sake  of  the  record,  I  restate 

view  of  a  report  which  Mr.  MacLeish  three  per  cent  of  error  might  be  ex-  in  substance  what  I  said  to  him  in 

said  was  “quoted  only  in  part”;  but  pected  to  result.  person. 

any  excerpting  of  which,  he  said,  is  a  While  the  radio  magazine’s  story  “The  report  was  a  secret  document 


Saved  Seamee  Iclow  Decks 

“When  it  became  apparent  the  La. 


any  excerpting  of  which,  he  said,  is  a 
violation  of  federal  statute. 

Use  of  ''Primary”  Explaiaed 

For  example,  the  trade  paper  re- 


While  the  radio  magazine’s  story  “The  report  was  a  secret  document  “'8ton  was  in  a  bad  way  Johuta 
created  the  impression  that  press  and  of  the  United  States  Government  and  wenttelow  decks  for  his  persaa]  rf 
radio  were  the  only  subjects  of  ex-  was  so  identified.  Your  magazine  went  on.  “He  came  19  j 

amination,  the  report  actually  cov-  could  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  lugging  a  badly  woaadet 

™ll  uT  have'  ^ovm  the  ^  multitude  of  subjects.  Of  its  report,  or  had  access  to  it,  only  by  ^aman.  He  dashed  down  ifdn 

“nrimarv  source  of  Pages,  only  the  first  foiu-  were  improper,  or  perhaps  illegal  means.  Pretty  soon  he  returned,  carryaia. 
radio  to  be  the  prunary  source  01  .  „  ,  ,  ^  ^  _ _ oth..r  ininred  man 


S^”Tor  Ae  ^arSoritr^  resU  touched  upon  in  the  story  that  drew  Publication  of  any  part  of  the  docu- 
dents  of  the  Uifited  States.  It  was  not  MacLeish  s  condemnation.  ment  was  without  auAonzation  from 

mcnlained  in  the  storv  that  the  word  Pablicher  on  the  Carpet  Ae  OfiiTO  of  Facts  and  Figures  or  the 


other  injured  man. 

“I  don’t  know  how  many  tiuMi 


explained  in  the  story  that  the  word  Peblicher  on  the  Carpet  the  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures  or  the  repeated  the  performance. 

“primary”  was  used  in  the  poll  as  a  “The  fact  that  the  document  was  Office  of  War  Information,  which  alone  time  he  insisted  he  was  going  ifte' 

measure  of  time,  and  it  had  no  rela-  quoted  only  in  part,  and  the  further  could  ^ant  authorization.  The  ex-  his  own  stuff,  and  every  time  he  caa 

tionship  to  quality  or  importance.  fact  that  extracts  were  selected  with  toacts  from  the  re^rt  represented  a  back  with  a  woimd^  or  burned  saEa 

Radio  won  again,  in  the  magazine’s  the  apparent  purpose  of  serving  the  comparatively  ^all  portion  of  the  He  risked  his  life  time  and  again* 

report,  on  the  point  of  “dependability.”  magazine’s  self-interest  result  in  giv-  toxt  and  covered  only  one  of  ^veral  when  orders  came  to  abandon  i” 

Passed  over  was  the  fact  that  the  re-  ing  an  incomplete  and  misleading  pic-  principal  topira  with  which  the  re-  command  was  told  to  e 

_ tliro  fVtA  /*/\rkfonfc  r\f  tKo  rArtArf  fVtA  POFI  Q6Rlt.  TilC  6XtrRCtS  WSFC  CilOS6n  J  «  U.—  -i._ 


inaccurate.  The  validity  of  that  “rep-  Broadcasting  magazine  appeared  on  di^eimnatmg  war  news,  and  “Johnston  asked  what  he  was  '’ic 

utation”  was  not  examined.  Mac-  the  stands  Monday.  Publisher  Martin  **  to  do,”  Commander  HamEti 

Leish’s  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures,  Codel  was  “on  the  carpet  m  Mac-  ^at  a  government  agency  held  one  ^  chuckle.  “I  told  him  I 

now  a  unit  within  the  Office  of  War  pish’s  office  Tuesday.  The  following  MoSef^’^The  article  ^  instnictioni* 

Information,  agrees  that  it  might  weU  letter  was  sent  by  MacLeish  to  Editor  nfluenee  than  ^oAer  The  ar^ 


have  sprung  from  public  quarrels  be-  Sol  Taishoff: 


therefore,  conveyed  an  incomplete  and  Johnston  left  with  the  last  rcir. 


tween  competitive  newspapers,  uunc  4.*,  ui  me  -  - 

of  which  convinced  the  public  that  the  ‘Broadcasting,’  of  which  you  are  edi-  * 


“The  June  22  issue  of  the  magazine  misleading  picture  of  the  purposes  and  ing  se^en  and  swam  to  the  destr 


other  was  inaccurate — ^with  the  natural  tor,  carries  an  article  which  quotes  editorial,  which  appe^ed  in  said, 

nrt  result.  from  a  report  of  a  survey  made  the  ^e  issue  of  your  magazme  and 

The  number  of  persons  who  ex-  by  the  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  Of-  which  commented  on  the  survey. 
Dressed  as  their  own  opinion,  the  fice  of  Facts  and  Figures,  now  part  of  seemed  to  express  considerable  satis- 
view  that  newspapers  are  inaccurate  the  Office  of  War  Information.  The  faction  over  the  hue  and  cry  which 
was  not  recorded  in  the  publish^  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  ascertain  migl^  be  expMted  from  the  press, 
review  what  the  public  thinks  and  feels  about  This  editorial  and  your  mcomplete 

The  sampling  of  public  opinion  was  the  way  war  news  is  handled  by  the  misleading  publiration  of  frag- 

conducted  under  the  direction  of  R.  Government,  the  press,  the  radio  and  ments  of  the  survey  have  made  Uie 

S  Kane,  assistant  director  of  OFF.  other  media.  pressed  mutually  helpful  ^scu^ion 

Interviews  were  carried  on  by  Na-  “The  survey  was  undertaken  with  a  press  and  racho  more  difiicult. 


through  an  oil-coated,  choppy  set, ' 


fro’m  a  report  of  a  survey  made  the  ^e  issue  of  your  magazine  and 
bv  the  Intellicenee  Bureau  of  the  Of-  which  _  commented  on  the  survey. 


26  U.  S.  Newsmei 
Held  by  Japanese 
Start  for  Home  I 


conducted  under  the  direction  ot  n.  Government, 
Keith  Kane,  assistant  director  of  OFF.  other  media. 
Interviews  were  carried  on  by  Na-  “The  surv< 


tional  Opinion  Research  Center  of  view  to  securing  information  on  the  fairness,  and  ^  some  me^ure  following  newsmen  w< 

Denver,  Col.,  a  nonprofit  institution,  basis  of  which  the  handling  of  war  “  *  ask  that  you  publish  this  ^ 

eata-  hv  anH  letter  in  the  earliest  possible  issue  of  ,,  ♦ _ 1:, 


your  magazine. 


ly  neipiui  msci^ion  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  June  22-11 
(ho  more  difiicult.  Department  has  announced  m 

1  some  me^ure  following  newsmen  were  sch« 

A  co^y  of  Ihk  lettel  ‘S 


'■■mrys  s ;'oohyTu,voy_was  ‘f'^; 


The  answers  were  sorted  and  cata-  news  by  Government,  by  press  and  in  ine  earii^i  ^ssioie  iMue  01  United  States,  traveling  aba 

$.er.t  Report  "Uakad  disced  S  ^enreSentetiJes  of  X  information  of  the  Verde  and  the  Gnpsholm: 

When  the  report  was  compiled  it  disclosed  with  representatives  o  m  ress  ”  Richard  C.  Wilson,  Robert  T.  B 

w^S^eotapiSd  with  a  notation  of  J«ed*a,  including  meml^rs  of  the  Edi-  P^ess.  _  ^  ^ 

its  seci^  ffacter,  and  it  w^  dis-  rt-  NEW  JOB  FOR  RUBICAM  Press  bureau  managers,  respectiv 

tributed  anuing  go^er^ent  info^-  ex^Stion  of  thk  Raymond  Rubicam,  chairman  of  the  d 

tion  spTCi^ts.  When  ..f  committee  and  other  media  represen-  executive  committee  of  Young  &  ^ 

known  that  a  c<)py  had  1®^®  tatives  that  the  information  derived  Rubicam,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Vorfc  H^ald  Tribune,  caps 

the  trade  magazme  aU  copies  were  ^  valuable  War  Manpower  Commission  by  Paul  while  on  an  official  mission, 

recalled.  t  •  u  -i  Von..  to  the  press  and  radio  as  well  as  to  V.  McNutt.  He  will  serve  as  special  From  Shanghai;  Victor  Keen,! 

th=  Govemmenl,  and  It  was  our  in-  assistant  to  the  chairman  without  York  Herald  Tribune;  George 
pointed  out,  wm  to  determme  me  tention  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  compensation.  Bruce,  Shanghai  Evening  Pod 

methods  by  which  to  reach  the  most  Mercuru:  M.  C.  Ford.  IntemiH 

people  with  the  war  message,  ^o^g  — — — — — Service;  Morris  J.  Harrii,  A 

the  valuable  fin^gs  were  jy  //,  /  /,  /  /  /  11/  /  ciated  Press;  H.  P.  MUls,  pulsd 

closures  that  radio  listeners  rons^t  JJ g/eLlMmtA  (*K  tnQ  IV  QQIC  Frederick  B  Onner  2d.  editor  d 


press.”  Richard  C.  Wilson,  Robert  T.  B« 

■  laire,  and  George  E.  Baxter,  Uniti 

NEW  JOB  FOR  RUBICAM  Press  bureau  managers,  respective 
Raymond  Rubicam,  (diairman  of  the  Manila,  Tokyo,  and  Hoi^  ^ 
executive  (ximmittee  of  Young  &  Joseph  W.  Alsop,  Jr.,  formeny « 


A/aw5  4^i^lllr^ki6  off  ike  Week 


Mercury;  M.  C.  Ford,  IntemiW 
News  Service;  Morris  J.  Harrii,^ 
ciated  Press;  H.  P.  Mills,  pulsiA 
Frederick  B.  Opper,  2d,  editor  d* 
Evening  Post  and  Mercury;  Rohd 


- - „ - -  • _ 0  g  ww  ricuvncib  a.  v.Fpper,  £u, 

principaUy  of  women,  rural  r^iden^  7  7  U  Evening  Post  and  Mercury;  R 

and  tiwjse  m  the  lower  wnormc  a^  ,^„.T.KR  McCUNTOCK,  Ad  Council  ADS  are  not  items  of  cost.  Army  and  Perkins,  Universal  News;  J.  B. 
cultural  lev^;  me^  cW  ’  director,  is  former  traffic  control  Navy  says.  (Page  10)  China  Weekly  Review;  J.  D. 

those  with  better  financial  position  .  Associated  Press 

and  education,  preferred  the  newspa-  _ , _  Dapartmeats  _ _ -  .  . 


There  was  nothing  secret  in  the  pro 


MacLEISH  says  radio  preference 
story  is  misleading.  (Page  4) 


Dapartmeats 

Cartoons  . 

The  Advertising  Survey. 


China  Weekly  Review;  J.  D-  ^ 
Assocuated  Press. 

From  Tokyo:  Otto  Tolis<Ji«.  •'* 
York  Times;  Jack.  Bellinger,  ^ 


There  was  nouimg  scvici  _  ine  Aoverusmg  ourvey .  lu  n  M 

cedure.  That  such  a  poll  was  to  ^  GI^  pledges  all-out  war  support,  ghort  Takes  and  Bright  Ideas....  16  UitiwrSl  Net^^eltores; ^ 


Editorials  . 18 


tSc^  was  known  to  and  discussed  by  (Page  5)  Editorials  . .  . lH  ni  ^ 

Se  committee  of  newspaper  publish-  AP  WINS  ^t  on  by-law  setting  two-  Syndicates  .  25  S 

which  meets  with  year  withdrawal  notice.  (Page  6)  r<5rr«,loHr.n  on  Dylans,  AP,  Max  HiU,_Ar,  r 

SclSsh.  lU  members  are:  William  ADVERTISING  has  big  job  now  and  I  TenneUy,  NBC;  Percy  Whiti^ 

L.  Daley,  National  Editorial  Associa-  after  war,  AFA  speakers  say.  photography  29  Hong  Kong;  Gwen 

tlon;  Writer  M.  Dear,  Jersey  City  (Page  7)  Obituary  ...!!!’.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  30  Vaughn  F.  Meisling,  AP. 

Jersey  Journal,  president  of  American  McNULTY  says  N.  Y.  delivery  ruling  gx-oo  Talk  at  Thirtv  32  Tientsin:  Charles  J.»»i 

Newspaper  Publish«s’  Association;  is  only  temporary.  (Page  8)  .  lisher.  _ 

Wilbur  Forrest,  New  York  Herald  GENERAL  MOTORS  was  largest  ad-  (For  advertising  and  circulotion  rates  From  Peiping:  John  Goette,  “• 
Tribune,  American  Society  of  Newspa-  vertiser  in  1941.  (Page  8)  see  page  20)  Prom  Saigon:  Reiman 
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Guild  Abandons  Squabbles, 
pledges  All-Out  War  Support 

Harmony  Features  Ninth  Annual  Meeting 
In  Denver  . . .  Eubanks  Scores  the  AP  . . . 


Rodgers  Reports  Membership  Increase 


i 

I 

i 


DiJiVER,  Colo.,  June  25 — In  the  most 
harmonious  convention  on  its  record, 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  in 
Denver  this  week,  abandoned  all  fac¬ 
tional  squabbles  and  united  for  all-out 
-jpport  of  the  war  effort.  It  was  the 


Milton  Murray  Samuel  Eubanks 

union’s  ninth  annual  meeting.  At  mid- 
veek  it  appeared  certain  that  the  con- 
rention  would  vote  before  adjoum- 
3ient  in  favor  of: 

Complete  backing  of  the  CIO  under 
•ke  leadership  of  President  Philip 

M'orray. 

Continuance  of  guild  contractual 
principles,  including,  the  five-day,  40- 
Liur  week,  on  the  ground  that  the 
juiid  policies  and  objectives  are  a  solid 
part  of  the  war  for  democracy. 

Endorse  tho  Prasidont 
Aggressive  campaigning  for  more 
rjild  contracts,  with  guild  shop  provi- 
lans  wherever  possible. 

Subscriptions  by  every  guild  mem- 
be  for  purchase  of  war  bonds. 

One  hundred  per  cent  membership 
wpport  of  the  CIO  American  and  Al- 
j<d  War  Relief  Campaign. 

Solid  endorsement  of  President 
Roosevelt,  the  present  American  for¬ 
eign  policy  and  the  United  Nations’ 
nr  ^ort. 

Continued  guild  spokesmanship  for 
unity  of  all  groups  of  organized 
sbor. 

Speeding  up  the  attempts  of  the 
wild  to  win  the  release  from  Axis 
ancentration  camps  of  guildsmen  and 
jther  newspaper  workers  now  held 

prisoners. 

A  ban  on  distribution  of  handbills 
^  all  other  “throw-aways”  during 
te  war  period,  in  the  interest  of  con- 
iKvation  of  paper. 

Besolutions  covering  these  and  nu- 
^ous  other  subjects  were  being 
drafted  Wednesday  for  presentation  at 
■bt  convention  Thursday.  Various 
wnmittees  were  preparing  resolutions, 
»  other  statements,  concerning  the 
3*ny  Bridges  deportation  case,  con- 
^ual  relations  with  the  Hearst  and 
*ripps-Howard  newspaper  groups,, 
wl  isolated  phases  of  the  war  pro- 
pam. 

John  Lowit  Scored 

^  delegates,  assembled  from  all 
of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  had 
**fd,  up  to  Wednesday  noon. 
?*«bes  remarkable  in  their  frank- 
^  on  many  controversial  labor  and 
yime  questions,  including  one  ad- 
^  by  Reid  Robinson,  president  of 
« International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill 
f,  I  Smelter  Workers,  a  national  CIO 
'’w-president,  which  scored  John  L. 
,P  ^wis,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
XS  ^Ith:  “John  L.  Lewis,  to- 

^  S’  ®  Ashling  President  Murray  and 
>> '  Vting  CIO,  is  as  good  a  friend  of 


Hitler  as  perhaps  Martin  Dies,  or 
some  of  those'  other  reactionaries.” 

Robinson  accused  Lewis,  “a  former 
friend  of  mine,”  of  “working  against 
the  best  interests  of  labor,”  and  then 
said: 

“We  of  the  CIO  realize  that  in  order 
to  win  this  war  and  the  peace  that 
follows  the  thing  we  must  have  is  an 
imderstanding,  intelligent  labor  move¬ 
ment,  no  matter  what  concessions, 
what  sacrifices  we  might  have  to 
make  prior  to  the  successful  conclusion 
of  the  war.  John  L.  Lewis  today  takes 
advantage  of  every  cooperation  and 
concession  we  make  to  die  President 
of  the  United  States  to  point  out  that 
the  workers  are  being  sold  down  the 
stream. 

“We  of  labor,  who  have  fought  so 
hard  against  management,  against  the 
industrialists  all  these  many  years, 
know  we  can’t  capitulate  over  night  to 
the  industrialists,  in  that  we  can’t  give 
up  everything  we  have  gained  during 
these  past  several  years,  but  we  do 
know  we  are  in  a  war  situation,  and 
we,  like  the  workers  in  England,  real¬ 
ize  there  are  certain  things  we  have 
to  do — knowing  that  this  is  our  war — 
to  win  this  war.” 

Robinson  spoke  strongly  for  labor 
unity  at  home  and  a  greater  coopera¬ 
tion  of  trade  union  movements  in  the 
Latin  Americas,  Great  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Urqes  CIO  Coeperatioa 

Speaking  at  the  opening  session 
Monday,  Milton  Murray  of  Detroit, 
president  of  the  guild  and  member  of 
the  war  labor  board,  said: 

“Wherever  we  meet  malicious  and 
unjustifiable  attacks,  we  must  chal¬ 
lenge  them.  .  .  . 

“I  recommend  that  the  money  labor 
spends  sending  telegrams  to  congress¬ 
men,  appealing  against  restrictive  leg¬ 
islation,  would  be  better  spent  sending 
different  congressmen  to  Congress.” 

The  guild  president,  rated  as  a 
leader  in  the  conservative  element  of 


the  organization,  urged  the  member¬ 
ship  to  continue  its  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  activity,  “working  closely”  with 
the  CIO  and  its  president,  Philip 
Murray. 

On  the  war,  he  said:  “Already,  we 
are  contributing  greatly,  directly  and 
indirectly,  to  the  war  effort.  ,  .  .  We 
have  got  to  win  the  war,  not  because 
we  hate  the  people  of  the  nations 
against  which  we  bear  arms,  not  be¬ 
cause  we  have  sought  advantages  of 
power  or  position,  but  because  defeat 
would  mean  an  intolerable  bondage 
for  mankind.” 

Sam  Eubanks  of  Oakland,  executive 
vice-president,  asserted  in  his  annual 
address  that  eight  new  guild  locals 
have  been  granted  charters  in  the  last 
year  and  “we  have  won  virtually  every 
labor  board  election  in  which  we  have 
engaged.” 

Eubanks  Attacks  AP 

“The  Associated  Press  is  today,  I 
think,  the  greatest  challenge  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,”  he  said, 
as  he  reviewed  the  history  of  guild 
dealings  with  that  organization.  Then 
he  added:  “We  cannot  permit  it  to 
remain  as  it  is,  a  device  by  which 
publishers  can  gain  the  services  of 
experienced  newspaper  men  to  do  most 
of  the  work  they  want  done  at  less 
than  the  prevailing  scale  of  pay,  and 
under  working  conditions  that  are 
sub-standard  to  those  that  the  same 
publishers  have  accepted  on  their  own 
papers.” 

He  declared:  “We  have  more  mem¬ 
bers  today  than  we  had  a  year  ago. 
We  have  more  locals  that  are  in  good 
condition  today  than  we  had  a  year 
ago.  .  .  . 

“We  are  interested  basically  in  two 
things:  Getting  more  members  into 
this  organization  to  make  it  a  larger 
and  a  stronger  union;  and  getting  bet¬ 
ter  contracts  for  those  members.” 

William  W.  Rodgers  of  Washington, 
secretary-treasurer,  reported  in  his 
annual  address  “the  state  of  the  union 
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Delegates  Levy 
New  Assessments 

DENVER,  June  25— Delagatas  to  the 
ANG  convention  today  voted  to 
levy  six  mandatory  assessments  annu¬ 
ally  upon  tha  membership  after 
three  hours  of  heated  debate.  Tha 
action,  first  controversial  measure 
to  coma  before  tha  110  delegates, 
was  a  victory  for  the  majority  group 
and  tha  currant  administration.  The 
vote  was  101  6/7  to  74  1/7.  Lead¬ 
ers  of  the  victorious  faction  ex¬ 
plained  that  additional  assessments 
will  be  used  to  build  a  much 
stronger  defense  fund  and  said  the 
money  would  be  invested  in  war 
bonds. 

(guild)  is  generally  good.”  He  said: 
“There  is  an  increase  in  membership; 
there  is  a  decrease  in  members  long 
delinquent.  There  is  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease — nearly  1,000 — in  the  number 
of  initiations,  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Month  by  month,  and 
quarter  by  quarter,  we  have  lived 
within  our  income. 

War  Cbtsf  Urged 

Rodgers  advocated  the  building  “of 
am  ample  war  chest”  and  said:  “Ac¬ 
cordingly,  this  convention  is  being 
asked  to  levy  a  series  of  six  interna¬ 
tional  assessments,  with  the  objective 
of  establishing  an  ANG  defense  fund 
investment  of  $50,000  in  U.  S.  War 
Bonds.” 

Monroe  Sweetland,  national  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  CIO  American  and  Allied 
War  Relief  Committee,  declared  more 
than  300,000  members  of  the  CIO  are 
serving  in  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps. 

“Too  many  persons  have  the  belief 
that  labor  is  a  major  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  speedy  victory,”  he  said.  “As 
a  matter  of  fact,  labor  is  ahead  of  the 
industrialists  in  its  plans  for  a  speedy 
victory.  The  public  has  never  appre¬ 
ciated  the  special  stake  labor  has  in 
this  war.” 

Winner  of  the  Heywood  Broun 
Memorial  Award,  given  by  the  guild 
annually  for  distinguished  newspaper 
work  in  the  last  year,  was  announced 
Tuesday  as  Dillard  Stokes,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  reporter,  for  “persistent,  tire¬ 
less,  intelligent  effort”  in  uncovering 
“Fascist  plotting  with  ramifications  of 
intolerance  and  bigotry.”  President 
Murray  termed  Stoke’s  work  in  this 
case  that  of  “the  guildsman  who  does 
the  best  job  in  the  Broun  spirit,”  as 
stipulated  in  the  award  provisions. 

Stokes  is  vice-president  of  the 
Washington  Guild  and  one  of  its  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  convention. 

Ofhart  Hoiiorad 

Honorable  mention  citations  were: 
William  Miller  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  for  a  series  on  discriminatory 
housing  of  Negroes  in  Cleveland. 

Dave  McConnell  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  for  a  series  on 
brutality  and  prejudice. 

Edward  J.  Meisburger  of  the  Kansas 
City  Journal  for  “a  tender,  brilliantly 
written  Armistice  Day  story.” 

The  award  committee  was:  Presi¬ 
dent  Murray,  Lewis  Gannett,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Kenneth  G. 
Crawford,  former  ANG  president,  now 
in  the  Washington  bureau  of  PM. 

The  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  guild, 
meeting  concurrently  with  the  main 
convention,  pledged  itself  anew  to 
continued  staunch  support  of  all  guild 
activities,  of  the  CIO  and  the  general 
movement  for  labor  unity  to  speed 
winning  of  the  war. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Eamshaw,  president 
of  the  organization  since  its  founding 
in  1939,  announced  ’Tuesday  that  she 
will  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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AP  Wins  Suit 
On  By-Law  Setting 
Two-Year  Notice 

Court  Rules  Daily  Must 
Pay  104  Weeks  Assessments 
As  Withdrawal  Damages 

Los  Angeles,  June  22— A  member  of 
the  Associated  Press  must  give  two 
years’  notice  of  withdrawal  from  the 
Association,  as  provided  in  its  by¬ 
laws,  a  United  States  district  judge 
ruled  in  Los  Angeles  last  week. 

The  AP  sued  Dan  W.  Elmmett,  the 
publisher  of  the  OxTuird  (Cal.)  Press- 
Courier,  for  $3,780,  which  sum  repre¬ 
sented  104  weeks’  assessments  at  the 
rate  being  paid  by  Elmmett  in  May, 
1940,  when  he  breached  his  contract 
by  notifying  the  Associated  Press  that 
he  would  no  longer  honor  its  drafts 
and,  simultaneously,  ceased  using  its 
news  service.  The  judgment  was  for 
the  full  amount  asked  by  the  AP. 

Enunett’s  counsel  attacked  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  by-laws,  which  are  the  con¬ 
tract  between  association  and  mem¬ 
ber,  contending  that  they  were  arbi¬ 
trary  and  lacked  mutuality. 

Must  fay  Lump  Sum 

Judge  Leon  R.  Yankwich,  in  an 
opinion  rendered  immediately  after 
the  completion  of  testimony  and  argu¬ 
ments,  ruled  that  Elmmett  was  liable 
for  the  full  two  years’  assessments  in 
a  lump  sum.  The  court  held  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  by-laws  constitute  a 
reasonable  amount  of  liquidated  dam¬ 
ages,  thereby  overruling  Emmett’s 
contention  that  the  104  weeks’  assess¬ 
ments  constituted  a  penalty  and  there¬ 
fore  not  enforceable. 

Judge  Yankwich,  attorney  for  the 
old  Los  Angeles  Record  before  sitting 
in  Superior  Court  and  on  the  Federal 
bench,  is  one  of  the  west’s  foremost 
authorities  on  libel  as  well  as  on  the 
law  of  contempt  in  its  relation  to 
newspapers.  In  hearing  this  case. 
Judge  Yankwich  displayed  a  wide 
knowledge  of  a  press  association’s 
problems  and  functions  as  well  as 
those  of  a  newspaper. 

At  the  outset  of  the  trial,  when  de¬ 
fendant’s  counsel  declared  that  the 
service  of  the  AP  was  available  to 
anyone.  Judge  Yankwich  interrupted 
to  state  that  that  was  not  the  case, 
recalling  that  within  recent  years 
many  newspapers  have  been  acquired 
“not  because  the  buyer  wanted  the 
paper,  or  its  circulation,  but  solely  in 
order  to  acquire  its  AP  membership.” 
This  was  apparent  soon  after  the  sales, 
when  the  acquired  newspaper  was 
killed  and  consolidated  with  the  other, 
he  said. 

Five  feiatt  of  Dacision 

The  issue  in  the  Oxnard  case  was 
decided  on  these  five  points,  which 
summarize  Judge  Yankwich’s  oral 
opinion: 

1 —  ^The  AP  is  a  non-profit  corpora¬ 
tion,  therefore  its  mem^rs  are  bound 
by  its  by-laws,  which,  however,  may 
be  of  a  character  the  courts  would 
not  sanction  in  corporations  organ¬ 
ized  for  profit. 

2 —  Membership  in  the  AP  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  rules  which  apply  to  non¬ 
profit  corporations.  The  association 
is  organized  for  mutual  benefit.  It 
does  not  sell  its  service  at  a  definite 
price,  the  members  being  assessed  on 
the  basis  of  the  nature  of  services 
received.  The  contention  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  that  the  AP  bound  itself  to 
no  definite  imdertaking  is  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  by-laws. 

Among  the  privileges  which  the 
member  acquires  is  the  right  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  association’s  policies  by 
his  vote;  to  receive  the  association’s 
news  service  to  the  exclusion  of 


others  within  his  area,  and  to  ap¬ 
propriate  to  his  own  use  any  AP 
items  appearing  in  other  newspapers. 

3 —  Permission  for  withdrawal  is 
not  arbitrary.  If  the  member  applies 
for  withdrawal,  the  board  of  directors 
may  allow  him  to  withdraw  imme¬ 
diately,  If  the  board  refuses  permis¬ 
sion  to  withdraw  he  may  continue 
to  receive  the  service  for  two  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  his  with¬ 
drawal  becomes  effective. 

If,  instead,  he  declines  to  receive 
the  service  of  the  association,  all  as¬ 
sessments  for  104  weeks  become  due 
at  once.  (This  is  like  having  a  con¬ 
ditional  sales  contract  or  a  promis¬ 
sory  note,  the  court  pointed  out, 
where,  if  one  payment  is  missed,  the 
whole  amount  becomes  due  or  the 
maker  may  be  sued.) 

Seen  at  Liqnidated  Damages 

4 —  ^Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
business  of  the  AP  and  changing  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  it  must  operate. 
Judge  Yankwich’s  decision  held  that 
the  provision  for  payment  of  104 
weeks’  assessments  is  in  the  nature 
of  liquidated  damages  because  both 
state  and  federal  laws  allow  fixed 
sums  to  be  agreed  on  by  the  parties 
where  it  is  impracticable  to  have  such 
damages  fixed  by  a  court.  This  pro¬ 
vision  is  no  different,  said  the  court, 
from  the  provision  in  public  contracts 
which  call  for  payment  of  sxuns  up 
to  $100  a  day  if  work  is  not  com¬ 
plete,  or  in  cooperative  fruit  asso¬ 
ciations  which  similarly  provide  for 
payment  of  definite  sums  if  the 
grower  fails  to  deliver  his  crop  to  the 
association. 

5 —  ^Here  the  AP  not  only  loses  a 
member  and  the  share  he  pays  to¬ 
ward  gathering  the  news,  but  it  also 
loses  a  representative  in  a  particular 
locality  whose  news  it  can  receive 
and  distribute  to  other  members. 


Guil(i  Pledges 
Full  War  Aid 

continued  from  page  5 


The  auxiliary  delegates  were  guests 
Tuesday  of  the  Denver  guild  auxiliary 
at  luncheon  at  the  Cherry  Hills  Coun¬ 
try  Club. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  social  af¬ 
fairs  arranged  by  Denver  guildsmen 
and  auxiliary  members  for  the  visitors. 
Among  these  entertainments  have 
been  an  automobile  trip  through  Den¬ 
ver’s  famed  mountain  parks,  with  30 
cars  provided  by  Denver  members 
transporting  the  delegates  and  others; 
a  dinner-dance  Wednesday  night  at 
the  Albany  Hotel,  convention  head¬ 
quarters,  and  a  cocktail  party  Sunday 
afternoon  at  the  same  hotel. 

In  spite  of  wartime  restrictions  on 
travel  and  the  effort  of  many  locals  to 
cut  down  their  expenses  on  account  of 
war  demands,  110  delegates  are  at¬ 
tending  the  guild  convention.  With 
auxiliary  members  and  relatives  also 
in  town  for  the  sessions,  they  make  a 
total  attendance  of  approximately  200. 

Aside  from  the  lengthy  debate  on 
the  financial  question,  the  convention 
continued  comparatively  free  of  fric¬ 
tion.  Several  resolutions,  none  de¬ 
scribed  as  of  a  controversial  nature, 
were  to  come  before  the  delegates  in 
final  sessions  EViday. 

Speeches  by  Colonel  A.  Robert 
Ginsburgh,  aide  to  Undersecretary  of 
War  Robert  Patterson,  and  James  B. 
Carey,  National  CIO  secretary,  high¬ 
lighted  Wedneday’s  assemblies.  (Tol. 
Ginsburgh  said  that  the  army  has  no 
desire  to  soft-pedal  criticism,  adding: 
“Intelligent,  constructive  criticism  is 
important  and  we  welcome  it.” 

“We  make  mistakes,”  he  continued. 
“Any  organization  as  huge  and  as 
suddenly  expanded  as  the  war  depart - 
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ment  is  bound  to  make  some.  Who 
expects  us  to  operate  always  with 
omniscient  foresight?” 

Col.  Ginsburgh  complimented  the 
press  for  its  compliance  with  the  vol¬ 
untary  system  of  military  censorship. 

“With  few  exceptions,”  he  said,  “the 
country’s  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papermen  are  cooperating  and  regard¬ 
ing  the  rides  scrupulously.” 

John  L.  Lewis  was  again  the  target 
of  attack  before  the  convention  when 
Carey  assailed  the  former  CIO  pres¬ 
ident  as  a  “carping  critic  who  ap¬ 
parently  has  lost  his  taste  for  the 
struggle.” 

A.  J.  Isserman,  attorney  for  the 
guild,  told  the  newsmen  that  “getting 
after  the  appeaser  press  is  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  government,  the  publish¬ 
ers,  the  unions,  the  industry  and  the 
readers  estate,  the  people.”  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  board  with  all  these 
groups  represented  might  “broadcast 
the  fact  that  X  newspaper  is  a  news¬ 
paper  which  is  this  kind  of  a  paper 
and  is  a  newspaper  which  is  not 
helping  the  war,  which  is  publicly 
branded  as  an  anti-war  paper.” 

Columbus,  New  York  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  are  expected  to  put  in  bids  for 
the  1943  convention. 


Chester  Times  Denies 
Guild  Report  It  Quit 


The  management  of  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times,  which  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  since  last  Nov.  5  because  of  a 
guild  strike,  “has  no  intention  of 
abandoning  the  business,”  Frederick 
R.  Long,  business  manager  of  the 
Times,  said  June  24  in  answer  to  a 
statement  published  June  22  in  the 
Chester  Reporter  that  the  Times  had 
gone  out  of  business.  The  Reporter  is 
a  daily  published  by  the  strikers. 

The  management  “is  willing  at  any 
time  to  resume  publication  whenever 
a  reasonable  contract  can  be  nego¬ 
tiated  with  the  Philadelphia  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild,  or  the  management  has  rea¬ 
sonable  assurance  of  police  protection 
against  violence  endangering  the  lives 
of  its  other  employes  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  its  property,”  Mr.  Long  said. 

Guild  Persitt*  in  Demands 

Pointing  out  that  most  of  the  guild’s 
demands  have  been  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  the  management  and  the  strik¬ 
ers,  except  for  two — a  guild  shop  and 
a  five-day  week — Mr.  Long  inquired 
why  the  guild  has  refused  an  open 
shop  contract  in  Chester  when  it  re¬ 
cently  made  similar  contracts  in  Al¬ 
lentown,  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia. 

Its  inquiry  “is  met  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
the  guild  to  ‘allow’  an  open  shop  in 
Chester  because  of  feared  reprisals,” 
he  continued,  “but  the  facts  show,  and 
the  guild  has  previously  admitted,  that 
the  Chester  'Times’  record  for  main¬ 
taining  continuous  employment  has 
always  been  excellent. 

“The  excuse  for  continuing  the  pres¬ 
ent  strike,  notwithstanding  the  guild’s 
alleged  cooperation  with  the  national 
no-strike  program,  is  that  this  strike 
began  ‘before  Pearl  Harbor’  and  there¬ 
fore  is  somehow  in  a  different  cate¬ 
gory.” 

He  said  that  the  Times  management 
had  maintained  a  “considerable”  skel¬ 
eton  force  during  the  first  months  of 
the  strike,  “believing  that  a  solution 
of  the  strike  would  be  accomplished.” 

However,  after  finally  meeting  na¬ 
tional  ANG  officers  at  six  meetings, 
the  management  found  the  guild 
adamant  in  its  demands  and  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  were  broken  off  by  the 
guild’s  representatives. 

“Consequently,  the  management  still 
further  reduced  its  skeleton  force,” 
Mr.  Long  added,  “but  reports  of  the 
paper’s  demise  are  grossly  exaggerated 
as  the  plant  is  still  open  for  business.” 
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Revised  Form  Also  Ho 
New  Section  Covering 
“Attacks  by  Air' 
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Washington,  June  25— The  Coi 
Wartime  Practices  for  the  p 
issued  today  in  revised  form  „ 
addition  of  approximately  1,200 
of  clarification. 

The  changes  were  the  result  (rf 
months  of  experience  under  the 
inal  code. 

New  Clauses 

A  new  clause  on  “Attacks  by 
carries  into  the  code  admonii 
given  by  Director  Byron 
recent  statement  to  publisken 
radio  station  operators.  Another 
section  is  captioned  “Notes  on 
mors.”  and  says:  “The  spread  of 
mors  in  such  a  way  that  they  wiB 
accepted  as  facts  will  render  aid 
comfort  to  the  enemy.  The 
true  of  enemy  propaganda  or 
rial  calculated  by  the  enemy  to 
about  division  among  the  Ui 
Nations. 

The  format  of  the  code  has  been  al. 
tered  somewhat,  with  an  aim  to  dan. 
fying  the  contents  for  broadi 
who  will  use  it  as  a  handbook 
untary  censorship. 

The  text  of  the  “Attacks  By 
section  follows: 
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"To  the  end  that  any  air  attack  on  reu 
nental  United  States  may  be  reported  ii  u 
orderly  fashion,  consistent  with  the  hi 
requirements  of  national  security,  the  ( 
ing  course  of  action  before,  during  and 
an  air  raid,  is  suggested: 

“Before  a  raid. — It  is  desirable  that  non 
ing  or  report  of  an  impending  raid  be  ; 
lished  except  as  git-en  out  by  designated 
resentatives  of  the  Array  Defense  ComaMid, 

"Note. — It  is  suggested  that  newsji 
write  in  advance  to  the  appropriate  dtir 
coraraander  to  a.scertain  the  location  d 
designated  repiescntatives  of  the  Dt:< 
Command  in  their  area. 

"During  a  raid. — It  is  requested  that : 
dispatches  transmitted  or  published  a 
beginning  of  a  raid,  prior  to  official,  a'or 
ment,  be  confined  to  the  following:  (1) 
fact  that  a  raid  has  begun,  without  o'-: 
ing  the  number  of  planes;  (2)  the  {act 
some  bombs  have  been  dropped,  if  f«Bj 
tahlishcd,  but  without  effort  to  estiaait  f 
number;  (3)  the  bare  fact  that 
guns  have  gone  into  action. 

“Thereafter,  until  the  raid  is  endid 
the  all-clear  sounded,  it  is  requested  that 
ing  be  transmitted  or  published  exccft 
muniques  which  will  become  available  F' 
ly  and  periodically  from  the  designatei 
resentatives  of  the  Army  Defense  C 

Stntationalism  ForbiddH 

"After  a  raid. — There  is  no  objecna 
publication  of  general  descriptions  of  tb 
tion  after  the  all-clear  is  given,  protrided  > 
accounts  do  not  (1)  play  up  horror  « 
sationalism;  (2)  deal  with  or  refer  to  ” 
firmed  versions  or  reports;  (3)  contaa 
estimate  of  the  number  of  planes  inttlTd 
the  number  of  bombs  dropped  except  as 
ill  communiques;  (4)  make  any  refen** 
damage  to  military  objectives  such  as 
cations,  docks,  railroads,  ships,  airfieMs,'- 
lie  utilities,  or  industrial  plants  engap 
w-ar  work;  (5)  make  any  mention  <t  - 
cxact  routes  taken  by  enemy  planet;  ^ 
scribe  counter-measures  of  defense,  sso 
troop  mobilizations  or  movements,  « 
number  or  location  of  antiaircraft  I* 
searchlights  in  action,  except  as  officull 
nounced. 

“It  is  re<|Ucsted  that  no  photographs  >*' 
ing  damage  or  combat  action  be  publissn 
transmitted  except  upon  clearance  by  or-’-*' 
authorities. 

“Nothing  in  this  request  is  intended  # 
vent  or' curtail  constructive  reporting 
matters  as  feats  of  heroism,  incidents  w 
sonal  courage,  or  response  to  duty  W 
military  or  by  civilian  defense  workers. 

Copies  of  the  revised  code,  »  sjj 
stantially  larger  publication 
original,  will  go  forth  this  we»  ® 
newspapers  and  other  persons 
apply. 
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Advertising  Has  Big  Job  Now 
And  After  War,  AFA  Hears 

Product  Advertising  Will  Be  Diminished, 


IF  ANY  general  -  message  comes  from 
this  38th  and  probably  final  wartime 
convention  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  it  goes  something  like 
diis; 

“For  the  duration  there  will  be  a 
duninution  in  product  advertising,  but 


plainly  the  ineluctable  approach  of  in¬ 
creasing  government  control,  and 
they’re  scared  to  death.  You  people 
don’t  have  that  to  look  forward  to— 
you  can  look  back  upon  it  So,  per¬ 
haps,  you  can  be  a  little  more  cou¬ 
rageous.  I  hope  so.  Because  adver¬ 
tising  is  business’s  last  point  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  American  consuming 
public.  It’s  the  last  means  they  have 

President  Roosevelt  Says  in  Special  Message .. .  preserving  their  franchise  as  a 


New  York  Meeting  Probably  Lost  of  War 


Department  store  shoppers  want 
wartime  living  adjustments  explained 
to  them  in  newspaper  advertising. — 
Sara  Pennoyer,  New  York  department 
store  executive. 

Radio  is  rendering  without  pay  pa¬ 
triotic  services  for  which  newspapers 


m 


Elon  G.  Borfon 


Bruce  Barton 


Charles  Car 


W.  H.  Howard 


this  does  not  mean  an  end  of  adver- 
tising. 

“There  are  many  messages  which 
should  be  given  to  the  public  through 
the  use  of  advertising  space.  The  de- 


and  magazines  are  paid.— Samuel  R. 
Rosenbaum,  radio  station  executive. 

Almost  the  only  mention  of  “new 
money’’  advertising  for  the  war-time 

_  _  _  period  came  from  Dr.  McClintock’s 

sire  for  liberty  and  freedom  can  speech  at  the  final  luncheon  meeting 
strengthened  by  reiteration  of  their  on  Wednesday. 

benefits.  Reviewing  the  Council's  work  on  the 

“If  the  members  of  your  organiza-  salvage  campaigns,  he  reminded  AFA 
tion  will,  wherever  possible,  assist  in  delegates  that  approximately  $2,500,- 
fte  war  pro^am  and  coiitinue  Ae  qqo  had  already  been  raised  for  these 
splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  which  campaigns  and  that  further  projects 
they  have  shown  during  the  past  year,  were  now  under  consideration, 
advertising  will  have  a  worthwhile  One  of  these,  he  said,  was  a  cam- 
and  patriotic  place  in  the  nation’s  total  paign  for  forest  fire  prevention. 


war  effort.” 

Bie  words  are  from  President 
Roosevelt’s  message  to  the  convention, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New 
York,  June  22-24. 

The  post-war  period  was  the  only 
cheerful  topic  for  the  delegates.  But 
even  a  shadow  fell  across  this  optim¬ 
ism  with  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Tobruk. 

At  a  luncheon  meeting,  Thonias 
Beck  of  Crowell-Collier  Publishing 
Co.  said  the  loss  of  Tobruk  meant  the 
loss  of  most  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Middle  East  and  a  lengthening  of 
the  time  it  will  take  to  win  the  war. 


“Industry,”  he  declared,  “has  evi¬ 
denced  a  very  great  desire  to  back 
up  this  campaign  for  loyal  as  well  as 
selfish  interests.”  (For  further  details 
of  this  drive  see  the  Advertising  Sur¬ 
vey,  this  week’s  E.  &  P.) 

Dr.  McCUntock  said  cooperation 
with  the  Council’s  work  by  local  ad¬ 
vertising  clubs  had  been  100%. 

He  mentioned  that  the  rubber,  au¬ 
tomotive,  and  petroleum  industrie.s 
had  volunteered  a  national  sales  or¬ 
ganization  totaling  250,000  persons  to 
help  with  the  salvage  drives. 

"The  Ad  Council  director  declared 
that  officials  in  Washington  wanted  to 


and  ink.  You  are  as  necessary  a  part 
of  our  radio  system  as  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  receiving  sets  themselves.” 

Mr.  Dewey  reminded  the  convention 
luncheon  that  the  press  has  been  able 
to  maintain  its  freedom  largely 
through  the  support  of  advertising. 

“The  free  press  as  we  know  it 
achieves  three  great  objectives:  1)  It 
makes  possible  an  honest  and  adequate 
reporting  of  the  news;  2)  it  makes 
possible  the  expression  of  honest  edi¬ 
torial  opinion;  3)  it  provides  a  medium 
foi-  advertising  through  which  every 
honest  business  has  an  opportunity  to 
tell  the  public  about  its  products.” 

“In  each  case  the  acid  test  is  hon¬ 
esty.  Dishonest  advertising  destroys 
confidence  and  eventually  it  must  de¬ 
stroy  the  advertiser.  There  has  been 
dishonest  advertising  and  it  cost  the 
profession  something  of  public  con¬ 
fidence.  In  the  same  way,  dishonest 
treatment  of  the  news  and  dishonest 
editorials  sooner  or  later  destroy  the 
newspaper.” 

Mr.  Dewey  said  the  only  thing  we 
were  fighting  for  its  freedom. 

“There  can  be  no  freedom  without 
a  free  press,”  he  said.  “There  can  be 
no  free  press  unless  it  is  able  to  print 
it®  papers  without  subsidy  from  any 
man,  any  single  industry  or  any  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

Mr.  Dewey,  who  was  national  cam¬ 
paign  chairman  of  the  1941  USO  drive, 
acknowledged  that  advertising  had 
played  a  big  part  in  helping  the  USO 
collect  $16,000,000,  which  was  almost 
$6,000,000  more  than  goal  set  before 
the  drive  started. 

Shoppers  Want  Newspaper  Ads 

Mrs.  Sara  Pennoyer,  vice-president 
of  Bonwit  Teller,  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store,  another  speaker  at  the 
Tuesday  luncheon,  told  how  her  store 
advertised  in  newspaners,  asking  cus¬ 
tomers  to  come  to  Customers’  Town 
Meeting  to  discuss  the  war  problems 
of  the  retail  business. 

“Let  it  be  said  in  behalf  of  the 
typical  newspaper  readership  that  we 
got  a  most  interested  and  intelligent 


e  ume  ii  wui  iais.e  «...  mat  omciais  in  wasmngion  wamea  to  -  ,  women”  Mrs.  Pennoyer  de- 

However,  all  Jhe  speakers  reaffirmed  utilize  the  power  of  advertising,  al-  ^  ’ 


their  confidence  in  ultimate  victory, 
although  the  job  looks  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  now  than  before  the  three-day 
meeting  opened,  June  22. 

Here  are  some  of  the  points  stressed 
by  leading  speakers  at  the  luncheon 
meetings  and  general  sessions: 

No  More  Convontions 
Conventions  like  this  one  will  prob 


though  their  thoughts  on  this  were 
not  always  “well  crystalized.” 

W.  H.  Howard,  R.  H.  Macy  Co.  vice- 
president,  urged  delegates  at  the  same 
luncheon  to  be  honest  and  straight¬ 
forward  in  advertising  war-time  sub¬ 
stitutes. 

Dowoy  Praiiti  Free  Press 

Speaking  at  the  Tuesday  luncheon 


ably  be  postponed  for  the  duration —  sponsored  by  the  Advertising  Women 


Joseph  B.  Eastman,  director.  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation. 

There  is  little  chance  of  a  let-up  in 
the  present  gasoline  and  rubber  short¬ 
ages— Esatman,  and  others. 

Only  one  or  two  government  agen¬ 
cies  have  any  money  to  spend  for  ad- 


of  New  York,  Thomas  E.  Dewey  urged 
the  AFA  delegates  to  “keep  up  the 
fight  for  advertising  as  a  necessary 
part  of  a  free  press  and  a  free  radio.” 

“It  is  not  an  easy  task,”  Mr.  Dewey 
acknowledged.  “But  you  are  used  to 
doing  difficult  things.  I  recognize  that 


dared. 

“Some  of  them  were  our  customers; 
some  weren’t.  All  of  them  came  be¬ 
cause  they  wanted  to  know  more 
about  how  to  adjust  themselves  to 
wartime  living.” 

Mr.  Pennoyer  said  that  from  each 
person  who  attended  the  meetings 
came  one  insistent  demand:  “Explain 
these  things  to  us  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Tell  us  how  these  govern¬ 
ment  regulations  will  affect  our  looks 
and  our  lives.  Clear  up  all  the  con¬ 
fusion  about  wartime  substitutions 
and  priorities.” 

Charles  C.  Carr,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
told  the  Tuesday  luncheon  guests  that 


vertising  so  the  job  must  be  done  by  gross  in  the  advertising  business  has  advertising  should  work  to  store  pent 


industry  and  the  advertising  business. 
—Miller  McCUntock,  executive  di- 
fector.  Advertising  CouncU. 

The  U.  S.  is  now  having  a  taste  of 
totaUtarianism  and  doesn’t  like  it. — 
Bruce  Barton  of  BBDO. 


decreased,  in  some  cases  to  40% 

“I  recognize  the  difficulty  of  main¬ 
taining  your  agencies  while  giving  a 
large  part  of  your  time  to  free  work 
for  government  and  the  war  effort. 

_  But  never  forget  that  you  are  an  ab- 

Advertising  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  solutely  necessary  part  of  maintain- 
free  press  and  a  free  press  is  essential  ing  our  freedoms  at  home.  You  are 
to  general  freedom,  which  is  what  we  as  necessary  a  part  of  a  free  press  as 
fighting  for. — Thomas  E.  Dewey.  management,  editing,  reporting,  paper 


up  buying  power  for  the  post-war  ex¬ 
pension  period. 

“Advertising  has  a  bigger  job  today 
than  ever  before — and  it’s  not  doing 
it — because  of  too  much  fear  of  the 
present  and  of  the  future,”  Walter  J. 
Weir,  Lord  &  Thomas  vice-president 
told  the  Public  Utilities  Advertising 
Association  on  Tuesday. 

“I  think  most  business  men  see  very 


free  operating  enterprise.  And  the 
longer  they  hesitate,  the  longer  they 
put  off  a  resumption  of  their  curtaUed 
advertising,  the  more  precarious  be¬ 
comes  their  position;  the  more  they 
invite  the  very  thing  they  fear.” 

Tell  Them  About  War 
“If  you’re  going  to  advertise  to  men, 
tell  them  something  about  the  war,” 
Mr.  Weir  declared.  “We’ve  discov¬ 
ered,  at  Lord  &  Thomas,  in  a  continu¬ 
ing  study  of  attitudes  toward  advertis¬ 
ing  in  tliese  times,  that  advertising 
with  a  war  flavor  is  overwhelmingly 
preferred  by  male  readers.  If  you’re 
going  to  advertise  to  women — well,  the 
war  as  tanks  and  ships  and  guns  and 
planes  holds  little  interest  for  them. 
But  the  war  as  a  household  problem — 
of  how  to  make  what  you  have  last 
longer,  or  how  to  prepare  sugarless 
desserts,  or  how  to  buy  wisely  in  these 
times — gets  a  tremendous  majority  of 
female  preference.  This  is  not  fancy, 
this  is  fact.  And  here’s  another  fact 
— men  and  women  are  looking  with 
decided  disfavor  on  straight  ‘my  prod¬ 
uct  is  better  than  yours’  advertising.” 

Dr.  Howard  T.  Horde,  consultant  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  told  a  Tuesday  session:  “As 
I  have  observed  the  Washington  scene 
there  are  few  adverse  critics  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  none  of  whom  are  in  high 
places.” 

David  M.  DeBard  of  Stone  &  Web¬ 
ster  Co^.  told  the  Public  Utilities 
Association  meeting  that  both  English 
and  American  utility  companies  con¬ 
sider  newspapers  the  most  essential 
medium  for  wartime  advertising. 

“Public  utilities  have  a  duty  to  go 
on  advertising,”  Mr.  DeBard  said.  “In 
peacetime  by  advertising  and  other 
methods,  utilities  kept  their  customers 
advised  of  advances  of,  applied  science 
and  how  they  could  benefit  by  such 
advances.  In  wartime  utilities  through 
advertising  and  other  means,  must 
help  their  customers  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  social  revolutions  which 
war  imposes.” 

Dislocations  in  Sains 

Ray  M.  Schmitz,  vice-president  and 
merchandising  manager  of  General 
Foods  Sales  Co.,  another  speaker  at 
the  Tuesday  session,  pointed  to  dis¬ 
locations  in  sales  and  distribution  set¬ 
ups  resulting  from  the  rubber  short¬ 
age  and  other  transportation  restric¬ 
tions. 

“Undoubtedly  the  majority  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  execu¬ 
tives  will  be  able  to  work  out  a  fairly 
satisfactory  adjustment  in  programs 
because  of  changed  packages.  But 
one  objective  to  which  company  exec¬ 
utives  should  dedicate  thought  is  the 
kind  of  opportunity  that  will  face 
their  businesses  when  this  war  is  over. 
Many  competitors  will  be  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  certain  fields,”  Mr,  Schmitz 
declared  at  another  point. 

“In  other  fields  the  competitive  posi¬ 
tions  will  have  changed  materially. 
There  may  even  emerge  competitors 
of  a  wholly  new  kind,  in  order  to 
challenge  for  a  place  in  the  business 
world  after  the  war  is  over.  Adver¬ 
tisers  particularly  must  look  forward 
and  plan  for  the  kind  of  job  to  be  done 
under  new  marketing  conditions  in 
the  days  of  peace.” 

“Undoubtedly,  a  reduced  volume  of 
sales  with  a  corresponding  reduction 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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McNulty  Soys  N.  Y. 
Delivery  Ruling 
Only  Temporary 

Delivery  Union  Colls 
Strike  on  N.  Y.  Sun  .  .  . 
Publishers  Protest 

Impartial  Chairman  Raymond  P. 
McNulty’s  decision  earlier  this  month 
giving  New  York  City  newspapers 
permission  to  effect  combined  deliver¬ 
ies,  but  forbidding  cutting  down  of 
personnel  in  order  to  accomplish  this, 
is  a  stop-gap  to  meet  the  emergency 
until  signing  of  a  new  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City  and  the  Newspaper 
and  Mail  Deliverers’  Union,  rather 
than  a  permanent  settlement,  he  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  in  clarifying  his 
original  ruling. 

The  original  decision  was  handed 
down  after  the  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  representing  New  York’s  major 
newspapers,  drafted  plans  for  com¬ 
bined  deliveries  in  order  to  comply 
w’ith  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
orders  on  curtailing  truck  mileage. 

Only  Temporory 

In  his  statement  this  week,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Nulty  declared  the  decision  was  in¬ 
tended  to  tide  over  only  until  a 
new  contract  between  the  two  parties 
becomes  effective. 

Mr.  McNulty  is  arbiter  of  relations 
between  the  publishers  and  the  union. 

He  left  it  to  the  new  contract  nego¬ 
tiations  to  iron  out  the  problem  in  a 
more  permanent  manner.  At  present, 
preparations  for  arbitration  are  under 
way,  June  15  having  been  the  dead¬ 
line  for  regular  negotiations. 

The  present  contract  technically  ex¬ 
pires  June  30,  but  will  carry  over 
until  the  new  one  is  signed. 

“In  the  firm  belief  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  would  be  settled  permanently 
within  a  few  weeks  and  incorporated 
in  the  new  agreement,  I  did  not  feel 
it  unreasonable,  during  this  short  in¬ 
terim  period,  to  prohibit  the  publish¬ 
ers  from  laying  off  men  when  they 
combined  deliveries,”  Mr.  McNulty 
said. 

Union  Calls  Strike 

“The  ruling,  temporary  in  nature, 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  final  ad¬ 
judication,”  he  added,  “and  is  not  a 
precedent  or  a  guide  for  future  work¬ 
ing  conditions  either  between  the  par¬ 
ties  to  this  contract  or  any  other.” 

The  arbiter  said  publishers  “should 
make  every  effort  to  retain  the  em¬ 
ployes  affected  by  the  change  or 
transfer  them  to  jobs  available  under 
the  revised  combination  system  until 
such  a  time  as  the  problems  were 
finally  solved  by  arbitration  of  a  new 
contract 

Under  ODT  order  No.  6,  the  city’s 
newspapers  are  limited  to  four  deliv¬ 
eries  a  day  and,  in  addition,  must  re¬ 
duce  truck  mileage  25%  under  the 
corresponding  month  last  year. 

Meanwhile,  xmion  officials  called  a 
strike  and  brought  about  a  work  stop¬ 
page  of  several  hours  at  the  New  York 
Sun  on  June  24. 

The  trouble  grew  out  of  Mr. 
McNulty’s  ruling.  In  living  up  to  its 
part  of  the  agreement  to  comply  with 
the  ODT  ruling  and  McNulty  inter¬ 
pretation,  the  Sun  found  it  necessary 
to  dispense  with  four  relay  trucks, 
carrying  papers  to  route  men  who 
make  their  deliveries  on  foot. 

On  Monday,  when  four  trucks  were 
laid  off,  their  drivers  were  told  that 
so  long  as  they  reported  for  work  each 
morning  they  would  be  paid  their 
regular  wages  each  week.  All  of  the 
regular  jobs  were  filled  and  there  was 
no  work  for  them  to  do. 


Hera  are  thousands 
of  undelivered  and 
wasted  copies  of  the 
June  22  issue  of  the 
New  York  Sun  lying 
on  loading  platform 
after  mailroom  em¬ 
ployes  struck  on  or¬ 
der  of  Newspaper 
end  Mail  Deliverers’ 
Union  ofRcials  and 
refused  to  handle 


That  afternoon,  union  representa¬ 
tives  called  at  the  Sun  offices  and  said 
that  these  four  drivers  must  be  put 
to  work  and  that,  if  nothing  else  was 
available,  they  must  be  given  jobs  on 
the  floor.  George  L.  Yaisle,  assistant 
circulation  manager,  told  them  that 
James  E.  Hasenack,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  was  not  at  the  office  and  asked 
them  to  return  the  following  day. 

Instead,  after  much  talk,  they  went 
out  to  the  loading  platform  where  at 
5:20  p.m.,  the  last  edition  was  being 
loaded,  put  two  of  the  drivers  in  line 
and  directed  them  to  load  the  trucks. 
The  foreman  of  the  Sun  delivery  room 
told  them  that  they  must  not  touch 
a  single  bundle  of  papers.  At  this  the 
union  officials  ordered  all  work 
stopped. 

At  this  time  about  one-third  of  the 
edition  had  been  loaded  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  was  wrapped  and  ready.  The 
edition  is  normally  all  on  its  way  at 
5: 50  p.m.  The  unloaded  balance,  how¬ 
ever,  lay  on  the  platform  until  6:35 
p.m.  when  the  union  officials  returned 
to  the  Sun  and  told  Yaisle  that  they 
could  be  put  out  then  if  he  wished. 

He  told  them  that  at  that  hour  the 
papers  had  missed  many  mails  and  that 
thousands  of  readers  had  already 
passed  their  newsstands.  The  unde¬ 
livered  copies,  amounting  to  about 
40,000,  remained  outside  during  the 
night  and  were  returned  to  the  mail- 
room  only  the  following  morning. 

The  mailroom  employes  who  had 
struck  returned  to  their  jobs  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  as  did  the  four  drivers. 

The  union  contends  that  even 
though  the  Sun  pays  the  salary  of  the 


idle  drivers  they  must  actually  do 
some  work.  The  Sun  says  the  con¬ 
tract  between  the  newspapers  and  the 
union  does  not  confer  upon  the  union 
the  right  to  tell  the  Sun  the  kind  of 
work  they  should  do. 

Ihe  I^blishers’  Association  has 
taken  up  the  matter  and,  invoking 
the  grievance  procedure  of  its  contract 
with  the  luiion,  has  written  a  letter 
of  protest  on  behalf  of  the  Sun  to 
the  four-man  arbitration  board, 
which  referred  the  matter  to  the  five- 
man  board. 

Another  development  on  this  union 
front  during  the  week  was  a  meeting 
of  the  union  June  23  at  which  time 
two  union  officials,  out  on  $10,000 
bail  each  for  attempted  extortion, 
asked  the  union  to  reinstate  them  to 
good  standing  in  the  union. 

The  two,  Harry  Waltzer,  business 
agent,  and  William  Walsh,  a  delegate, 
were  suspended  from  the  union  after 
their  arrest  June  16  on  charges  of  at¬ 
tempted  extortion  after  detectives 
said  they  accepted  $5,000  to  “settle” 
a  threatened  “strike”  against  Arm¬ 
strong  Racing  Publications,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

After  a  long  meeting  the  executive 
committee  of  the  union  refused  to  re¬ 
instate  Walzer  and  Walsh  but  gave 
them  each  a  leave -of -absence  and 
directed  the  union  treasurer  to  pay 
them  $50  a  week  each  to  maintain 
themselves  until  disposition  of  their 
case. 

The  grand  jury  handed  up  an  in¬ 
dictment  June  24  charging  the  two 
with  attempted  extortion  and  con¬ 
spiracy  to  commit  extortion. 


General  Motors  Largest 
1941  Space  Buyer 


ISSUED  this  week  by  the  Bureau  of 

Advertising,  ANPA,  was  the  third 
annual  edition  of  “Expenditures  of 
National  Advertisers  in  Newspapers, 
Magazines,  Farm  Journals  and  Chain 
Radio,”  the  only  annual  publication 
reporting  comparative  expenditures 
by  advertisers  and  products  in  all 
four  media. 

Included  in  the  new  volume,  by  now 
a  standard  reference  work  through¬ 
out  the  advertising  field,  are  the 
amounts  spent  by  all  of  the  1,170  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  who  invested  $25,000 
or  more  in  any  one  of  the  four  media 
during  1941.  As  in  previous  editions, 
of  course,  the  totals  represent  gross 
expenditures,  computed  by  applying 
one-time  rates  to  the  space  or  time 
used,  since  complete  data  on  discount 
arrangements  between  advertisers  and 
media  are  not  generally  available. 

As  it  did  in  1939  and  1940,  General 
Motors  topped  all  advertisers  in  the 
four  media  combined,  followed  by 
Procter  &  Gamble,  General  Foods, 
Lever  Bros.,  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco,  Chrysler 
Corp.,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco,  Sterl¬ 
ing  Products  and  Ford  Motor. 

The  Big  Ten  of  1941  in  the  four 
media  combined  remained  identical 


with  1940’s  ten  largest  buyers  of  space 
and  time,  though  their  order  was 
slightly  changed,  with  somewhat 
smaller  spending  by  the  three  auto¬ 
mobile  makers,  larger  expenditures  by 
most  of  the  others,  as  compared  with 
1940. 

In  1941  newspaper  expenditures 
alone — covered  for  the  first  time  any¬ 
where  in  the  new  bureau  study — Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  also  stood  first.  Others 
of  the  first  ten  in  newspapers  included, 
in  the  order  named,  Chrysler,  R.  J. 
Reynolds,  Procter  &  Gamble,  Lever 
Bros.,  Liggett  &  Myers,  Colgate-Palm- 
oUve-Peet,  Ford,  Schenley  Distillers 
and  Coca-Cola.  All  of  1941’s  leaders 
in  newspaper  expenditures  were  on 
the  list  of  1940’s  first  ten  except  Col¬ 
gate,  which  moved  up  from  twelfth  to 
seventh  place  along  with  a  greatly 
increased  newspaper  expenditure  by 
all  of  the  big  three  soapmakers. 

As  in  the  two  previous  editions,  the 
book’s  figures  are  compiled  especially 
for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  by 
Media  Records,  Inc.  Figures  for  news¬ 
paper  expenditures  are  based  on 
Media  Records’  own  1941  linage  re¬ 
ports,  while  figures  for  the  other  three 
media  are  taken  from  Publishers’  In¬ 
formation  Bureau  reports  for  1941. 
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List  Services 
Unaffected 
By  Price  Order 

OPA  Includes  Agency 
Rates,  Newspaper  and 
Magazine  Rates 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  23— 
Office  of  Price  Administration  has  pn. 
pared  a  list  of  more  than  70  servica 
which  are  not  affected  by  the  geneti 
price  ceiling  order,  and  has  include 
several  closely  allied  to  the  publishini 
ally  do  business.  ^ 

he  con-  Among  them:  Rates  charged  by 
and  the  advertising  agencies;  rates  charged  fe 
e  union  outdoor  advertising  facilities;  fees  and 
kind  of  compensation  of  correspondents;  fes 
and  charges  for  marketing  forecasts; 
on  has  fees  and  charges  of  merclmdisn^ 
nvoking  counsel;  rates  charged  by  news  syndi. 
contract  cates;  rates  charged  by  newspapers, 
a  letter  periodicals  and  magazines;  rates 
Sun  to  charged  by  press  association  and  fee. 

board,  lure  services;  fees  and  charges  of 
he  five-  public  relations  and  publicity  coun¬ 
sels;  rates  charged  by  radio  and  tele- 
is  union  vision  stations;  rates  and  charges  by 
meeting  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of 
ch  time  publishing,  printing,  typesetting,  plate- 
$10,000  making  and  binding  and  renderii^ 
ctortion,  related  services  in  connection  wi4 
them  to  books,  magazines,  newspapers  and 
periodicals;  rates  for  research  servkos, 

lelegate,  Applications  for  FM 
Dismissed  by  FCC 

;tectives  Washington,  June  22  —  Consistent 
“settle”  with  a  ruling  that  no  critical  mate- 
t  Arm-  rials  will  be  available  for  constructia 
ic..  New  of  new  broadcast  stations,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission  ha 
cecutive  dismissed,  without  prejudice,  nxn 
d  to  re-  than  a  score  of  pending  applicatkos, 
ut  gave  including  the  following  requests  lor 
ice  and  permission  to  establish  FM  outletr 
to  pay  Star-Times  Publishing  Co.,  St 
naintain  Louis,  Mo.;  A.  S.  Abell  Co,  BaM- 
of  their  more,  Md.;  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co,  St 
Louis,  Mo.;  Gazette  Co.,  Cedar  Rap- 
an  in-  ja .  Courier-Journal  and  Loui- 
me  two  ville  Times  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Tie 
id  con-  Evening  Star  Broadcasting  Co,  Waeb- 
ington,  D.  C.;  Globe-Democrat  Pub- 
■  lishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  The  Son 

tCo.,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

McNULTY  TO  SO.  AFRia 

Henry  P.  McNulty,  United  Pre* 
correspondent  in  Switzerland  and  Un¬ 
occupied  France  for  the  past  two  end 
of  space  uue-half  years,  has  been  transfetiid 
ler  was  South  Africa  as  news  manager  end 

mewhat  of  UP.’s  bureau  in  JohanniH 

e  auto-  f>org.  Virgil  Pinkley,  European  bna- 
tures  by  oess  manager,  who  announced  H* 
ed  with  transfer,  said  McNulty  will  repl** 
Henry  'T.  Gorrell,  former  South  Afri- 
nditures  oan  news  manager,  who  went  to  Norft 
ne  any-  Africa  recently. 

'■^hTrs  bill  bars  photos 

ncluded,  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  22— P»i- 
r  R.  j!  idential  signature  is  awaited  to 
Lever  effective  S.  1707,  a  bill  prohibW 
e-Palm-  photographing,  sketching  or  mapjW 
listillers  of  military  properties  without  P#' 
leaders  mission  of  the  War  or  Navy  Dep*t' 
vere  on  ments.  The  legislation  supplen*^ 
jpt  Col-  rules  which  have  been  observed  V 
/elfth  to  the  past  year  by  news  photograpl^ 
greatly  ond  publications  generally.  It  is 
ture  by  signed  to  prevent  enemy  agents  fw® 
5.  obtaining  material  which  might  w 

ons,  the  harmful  to  U.  S.  defense. 

itor'by  TO  STUDY  JAPANESE 

ir  news-  John  H.  Rich  and  Harry  T. 
sed  on  reporters  on  the  Portland  (Me.) 
age  re-  Herald,  have  left  for  Denver,  C<^ 
er  three  where  they  are  to  study  Japane» 
lers’  In-  the  U.  S.  Navy  at  the  UniveroV 
3r  1941.  Colorado. 
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CARTOONISTS-EYE  VIEW  OF  PRINCIPAL  DEVELOPMENTS  ON  WAR  FRONTS 


kiL  Editors  Hit 
nd  Class  Mail 
uspension  Plan 


Protest  against  the  proposal  to 
[landon  second-class  mailing  rights 
)r  newspapers  was  voiced  by  the 
alifornia  ^torial  Conference  at  its 
fth  annual  gathering  on  the  Stanford 
niversity  campus  which  ended  last 
mday.  Individual  protests  to  con- 
ssmen  and  a  collective  protest 
ough  the  California  Newspaper 
'Alishers  Association  was  voted 
nanimously  by  both  daily  and  week- 
^  groups  of  editors. 

The  resolution  pointed  out  that  the 
icond  class  mailing  classification  is 
ased  upon  the  principle  that  the 
iblic  is  served  by  the  dissemination 
[information  necessary  to  the  main- 
nance  of  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
rrjnent;  .  .  .  has  been  long  accorded 
■e  newspapers,  and  its  withdrawal 
nuld  seriously  affect  the  circulation” 
that  newspapers  of  this  country 
:  now  carrying  at  no  cost  to  the 
premment  a  large  volume  of  news 
utter  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of 
ie  war  and  to  all  phases  of  civilian 
dense,  all  of  this  matter  constituting 
s  essential  service  to  the  people 
iieh  would  be  curtailed  if  the  cost 
i  distribution  through  the  mail  was 
dstantially  increased.” 

Censorship  Problems 
Censorship  took  the  conference 
"'tlight  in  a  series  of  panel  discus- 
^  which  also  included  economies, 
oducted  by  Neal  Van  Sooy,  Red- 
•od  City  Tribune;  the  weekly’s  job, 
f  Albert  H.  Boynton,  Daly  City  Rec- 
d;  politics,  by  John  W.  Dunlap, 
tiled  Press;  and  women’s  pages,  con- 
ided  by  Elinor  Cogswell,  ^itor, 
lb  Alto  Times. 

Ceisorship  problems  came  before 
t  conference  in  the  panel  conducted 
I  Charles  W.  Lilley,  Sacramento 
don,  who  attended  the  Washington 
•rtings  as  California  representative 
d  the  message  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
dter  M.  Harrison,  on  leave  from  the 
®aging  editorship  of  the  Oklahoma 
*V  Oklahoman. 

Harrison,  addressing  the  Sat- 
day  night  dinner  gathering,  declared 
•  makes  no  real  difference  to  you 
^er  news  of  an  engagement  is 
a  week  or  a  month,”  adding 
*t  “if  the  Navy  withholds  a  story 


for  a  month  we  must  assume  there  is 
good  reason  for  such  a  decision.”  As 
an  example,  he  pointed  out  that  Japan 
was  unaware  the  Lexington  was  out 
of  action  until  our  official  announce¬ 
ment  was  given. 

“What  seems  to  be  the  most  harm¬ 
less  bit  of  local  news  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  military  intelligence  of  the 
utmost  value  by  a  shrewd  G-2  man,” 
Col.  Harrison  said. 

He  described  the  censorship  as  ex¬ 
tremely  effective,  using  as  an  example 
Japan’s  thrusts  in  a  dozen  directions 
because  they  were  kept  in  the  dark 
concerning  the  point  from  which  orig¬ 
inated  the  raid  on  Tokyo. 

Hope  that  this  war,  “with  all  its 
drawbacks,  will  bring  publishers 
closer  together”  was  expressed  by 
Joseph  R.  Knowland,  publisher,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune.  He  said  the  nation’s 
retail  stores  will  have  a  good  year, 
that  prospects  are  not  so  bright  for 
next  year  and  “sanely  tight”  news- 
pap)er  are  needed. 


COX.  JR..  IN  NAVY 

James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  vice-chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  has  been  commissioned  a 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.N.R.  and  this 
week  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  offi¬ 
cers’  training  school  at  Quonset  Point. 
R.  I.  Cox,  a  licensed  pilot,  has  been 
active  in  aviation  circles  for  several 
years.  Cox  is  also  associate  publisher 
of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  and 
president  of  radio  station  WHIG  in 
Dayton;  vice-president  and  director  of 
the  Springfield  (Ohio)  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  and  vice-president  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News  and  radio  station 
WIOD. 

■ 

TRAVEL  SECTIONS 

Despite  gasoline  and  tire  rationing, 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  and  Boston 
Globe  on  June  14  published  their 
annual  summer  resort  and  travel 
.sections  of  10  and  eight  pages,  re¬ 
spectively. 


DECALOGUE  OF  JOURNALISM 

THIS  Decalogue  of  Journalism  was  unanimously  adopted  as  the  creed  of  the 
118  delegates  from  18  republics  at  the  Pan-American  Press  Congress  in, 
Mexico  City,  May  18,  1942.  It  was  first  proposed  by  Felix  F.  Palavicini  at 
the  Seventh  Latin-American  Press  Congress  in  Havana  in  March,  1928,  and 
unanimously  adopted.  Senor  Palavicini  was  chairman  of  the  1942  session. 

I —  Be  proud  of  the  prestige  of  your  paper,  and  fly  your  colors  without  fan¬ 
fare,  but  with  dignity. 

II —  Monotony  is  the  forerunner  of  death,  and  uniformity  is  death  itself. 

III —  Be  of  the  times;  avoid  stagnation;  a  newspaperman  must  each  day  be 
more  original  than  the  day  before. 

IV —  Consider  society  before  the  individual  and  the  nation  before  the  govern¬ 
ment,  since  man  is  transient  and  only  institutions  and  ideals  survive. 

V —  Know  how  to  possess  friends  and  enemies,  so  long  as  the  former  are 
worthy  of  your  esteem  and  the  latter  of  your  contempt. 

VI —  Answer  aggression  with  aggression,  both  in  the  economic  and  the 
political  field.  The  best  way  to  live  in  peace  is  to  be  prepared  for  defense. 

VII —  ^You  live  in  a  society  which  fluctuates  between  war  and  profit;  the 
sword  and  gold  are  the  enemies  of  the  pen;  sacrifice,  when  necessary,  life  and 
fortune  before  integrity. 

VIII —  Be  firm  but  not  stubborn,  flexible  but  not  weak,  generous  but  not 
ingenuous. 

IX —  Be  frank,  be  proud,  be  energetic,  if  you  want  to  be  respected;  humility 
is  good  only  when  it  leads  to  Calvary,  and  but  common  cowardice  otherwise. 

X —  A  newspaperman  worthy  of  the  name  takes  responsibility  for  all  he 
writes,  even  without  signature;  he  considers  calumny,  defamation  and  accu¬ 
sation  without  proof  as  the  gravest  professional  misdemeanors;  he  accepts  only 
those  missions  compatible  with  his  professional  dignity,  therefore  he  accepts 
no  moneys  from  public  offices  or  from  private  businesses  wherein  his  position 
as  newspaperman  might  be  exploited.  He  does  not  support  with  his  signature 
any  commercial  or  financial  propaganda;  he  does  not  commit  plagiarism;  he 
does  not  solicit  the  place  of  a  fellow  worker  nor  seek  another’s  job  by  offer¬ 
ing  to  work  for  lower  salary;  he  guards  his  professional  secrecy;  he  never 
abuses  the  liberty  of  the  press  or  his  own  powers  for  reasons  of  personal 
profit. 


Printing  Trades  to 
Fight  Postal 
Rate  Increase 

Minneapolis,  June  22 — Plans  for  a 
finish  fight  against  proposed  postal 
rate  increases  that  would  cost  United 
States  newspapers  and  magazines  at 
least  $77,000,000  a  year  were  formu¬ 
lated  at  a  two-day  session  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  International  Al¬ 
lied  Printing  Trades  Association. 

The  meeting,  held  June  18  and  19, 
also  renewed  the  lAPTA’s  demand  for 
a  tax  on  the  radio  industry. 

John  B.  Haggerty,  president  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  association, 
and  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Bookbinders,  one  of  the  member 
organizations,  said  protests  against  the 
proposed  postal  rate  increases  will  be 
filed  with  Congress.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  considering 
boosting  the  rates. 

Secs  Loss  of  Employment 

A  reduction  in  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  printed,  with 
resultant  unemployment,  was  en¬ 
visioned  by  Haggerty  as  a  certainty 
if  higher  rates  are  instituted.  “It 
also  would  curtail  the  public’s  sources 
of  information  about  the  war,”  he 
pointed  out. 

Further  plans  in  opposition  to  the 
increase  were  to  be  shaped  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  of  the  National  Graphic 
Arts  Emergency  Council. 

The  lAPTA  board  also  plans,  as  a 
result  of  its  meeting  here,  to  protest 
against  the  WPB  order  freezing  prices 
of  printing  industry  products.  Hag¬ 
gerty  explained  that  printed  and  simi¬ 
lar  matter  is  different  from  most  retail 
merchandise  on  which  ceilings  have 
been  fixed,  in  that  it  is  produced 
mainly  by  craftsmen  operating  under 
long-term  labor  contracts,  executed 
when  living  costs  were  far  lower  than 
now. 

The  meeting  of  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  took  no  final  action  on  the 
proposed  formation  of  a  federation  of 
printing  trades  unions. 

Represented  at  the  conference  here 
were  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Bookbinders  and  Bindery  Women’s 
Unions,  International  Typographical 
Union,  International  Printing  F*ress- 
men  and  Assistants  Union,  Interna¬ 
tional  Photo-Engravers  Union,  and 
International  Electrotypers  and  Stere¬ 
otypers  Union. 


-Edmund  Duffy  in  Baltimore  Sun 


-I’aule  I-oriuK  in  Profidcnce  Evening  Bulletin 


— Paul  Carmack  in  Christian  Science  Monitor 
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War,  Navy  See 
Ads  Inadmissible 
Items  Of  Cost 

Not  Required  in  Order 
To  Do  Business  with 
Government 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  22 — The 
War  and  Navy  Departments  have  laid 
down  a  policy  widi  respect  to  use  of 
advertising  outlays  as  items  of  costs 
in  determining  amounts  payable  un¬ 
der  government  contracte,  with  the 
result  that  the  allowable  entries  are 
expected  to  be  sharply  curtailed. 

The  two  departments  have  jointly 
issued  a  pamphlet  titled  “Explanation 
of  Principles  for  Determination  of 
Costs  Under  Government  Contracts.” 

The  section  on  advertising  declares: 

“As  a  general  rule  advertising  is  an 
inadmissible  item  of  cost,  on  the  rea¬ 
soning  that  advertising  is  not  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  do  business  with 
the  government.  However,  certain 
kinds  of  advertising  of  an  industrial 
or  institutional  character,  placed  in 
trade  or  technical  journals,  not  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  object  of  selling  par¬ 
ticular  products  but  essentially  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  such  trade  or  technical  jour¬ 
nals,  because  they  are  of  value  for 
the  dissemination  of  trade  and  tech¬ 
nical  information  for  the  industry  are 
not  really  an  advertising  expense  to 
effect  sales  so  much  as  an  operating 
expense  incurred  as  a  matter  of  policy 
for  the  benefit  of  the  business  and  the 
industry.  Here  again  the  contractor’s 
accounts  should  provide  for  suitable 
analysis  to  distinguish  between  pos¬ 
sibly  admissible  and  inadmissible 
costs. 

“The  considerations  relating  to  the 
admissibility  or  limitations  upon  ordi¬ 
nary  and  usual  commercial  selling  and 
advertising  expenses  may  have  differ¬ 
ent  aspects  in  the  case  of  subcontrac¬ 
tors  than  in  the  case  of  prime  con¬ 
tractors  dealing  directly  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

A  recapitulation  of  “Inadmissible 
Costs,”  includes  this  item:  “In  general, 
commercial  advertising  and  commer¬ 
cial  selling  expenses.” 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

THE  KOLYNOS  CO.,  maker  of  Koly- 

nos  Tooth  Paste,  launch  a  new  tooth 
powder  with  the  theme,  “It’s  good  to 
your  teeth  because  it’s  super-fine.” 
An  extensive  program  of  advertising 
and  promotion  will  start  early  in  July. 
Blac^tt  -  Sample  -  Hummert  is  the 
agency. 

A  new  advertising  campaign  that 
features  the  “High-Point”  Blending  of 
WnxiAM  Penn  blended  whiskey  has 
recently  been  inaugurated  and  is  ap¬ 
pearing  currently  in  Detroit,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Boston  newspapers. 

Alley  &  Richards  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Cosbietic  Co.  of  Boston  to 
himdile  the  account  of  a  new  product 
called  “Ivy-Glo,”  a  preparation  for 
poison  ivy. 

“Accidents  help  the  enemy”  is  the 
theme  of  a  series  of  advertisements  il¬ 
lustrated  by  Arthur  Szyk,  the  noted 
Polish -American  artist  and  cartoonist, 
now  being  placed  nationally  for  the 
Lubibermen’s  Mutual  Casualty  Co., 
Chicago,  by  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc. 

A  major  advertising  campaign  cov¬ 


ering  its  Tydol  Flying  “A”  gasoline, 
Veedol  motor  oil  and  Veedol  tractor 
oil  will  be  inaugurated  immediately 
by  Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Co.  in 
the  mid-continent  area  where  there  is 
no  gas  rationing  at  present.  The  back¬ 
bone  of  the  campaign  will  be  one  large 
newspaper  advertisement  of  1,000  lines 
and  eight  advertisements  of  672  lines 
each,  to  be  run  in  local  newspapers 
by  Tide  Water  Associated  distributors 
on  a  cooperative  basis  and  on  a  sched¬ 
ule  to  be  determined  by  each  distribu¬ 
tor  individually. 

Kellogg  Co.  is  using  a  large  list 
of  newspapers  for  a  series  of  insti¬ 
tutional  ads  on  the  theme  “U.  S. 
Needs  US  Strong.”  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt  is  the  agency. 

Newsweek  has  annoimced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  to 
handle  its  advertising,  effective  im¬ 
mediately.  Newspapers  and  trade 
papers  will  be  us^. 

An  extensive  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  campaign  will  be 
launched  in  July  by  Yoimg  &  Rubi- 
cam  for  Consolidated  Aircratt  Corf., 
whose  board  of  directors  has  approved 
a  $600,000  appropriation  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  1942.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  bomber-manufacturing  con¬ 
cern,  with  headquarters  in  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  and  a  branch  plant  in  Ft.  Worth, 
Tex.,  has  attempted  advertising  on 
such  a  scale. 

California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  is 
releasing  some  newspaper  copy  in 
midwest  towns  on  C.  &  H.  Sugar 
through  its  agency,  Rogers  &  Smith 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

GEORGE  F.  STANTON,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  media  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  director  of  media 
for  the  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  offices 
of  the  agency.  Mr.  Stanton  succeeds 
G.  Victor  Lowrie,  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  McCann-Erickson’s  Minne¬ 
apolis  office  where  he  will  fill  an  im¬ 
portant  executive  position  in  the  food 
products  division.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Burnhabi,  formerly  in  charge  of  media 
on  automotive  accounts,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  media  director. 

The  appointment  of  Frank  J.  Cor- 
bani  as  assistant  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  is  announced  by  G.  Allen 
Reeder,  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Carstairs  Bros.  Dis¬ 
tilling  Co.,  Inc.  Mr.  Corbani  takes  the 
position  formerly  held  by  Walter  H. 
Stubipf  who  has  left  to  become  a  vol¬ 
unteer  officer  candidate  in  the  Army. 

George  Wasety,  account  executive 
with  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
been  commissioned  a  lieutenant  (J.G.) 
in  the  Navy.  He  was  recently  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  special  school  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Training  Station, 
Quonset  Point,  Rhode  Island,  for 
training  naval  aviation  administrative 
officers. 

Lloyd  Maxwell,  first  vice-president, 
Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc., 
is  slated  to  become  president  of  the 
Chicago  Federated  Advertising  Club, 
succeeding  Williabi  Carr,  western 
manager  of  Time,  Inc. 

Henry  H.  Haupt,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  the  Minneapolis  office  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn, 
Inc.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Northwest  Council  of  Advertising 
Agencies  this  week.  Other  officers, 
who  will  assume  their  duties  immedi¬ 
ately  for  the  period  of  one  year,  are: 
vice-president,  Luther  Weaver  of 


Luther  Weaver  and  Associates,  St. 
Paul;  re-elected  secretary,  C.  L. 
Greenwood  of  Knox  Reeves  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  Minneapolis;  re-elected 
treasurer,  Allan  L.  Firestone  of  the 
Firestone  Agency,  St.  Paul. 

Heagan  Bayles,  vice-president  of 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Frederic  Wile,  Jr.,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  radio  advisory  committee 
of  the  Advertising  Council. 

FIiank  SbiOTH  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  coming  from 
Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  where  he  was 
vice-president  in  charge  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Prior  to  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
with  General  Foods  Corporation 
where  he  was  associate  advertising 
manager  of  the  cereal  division  from 
1932  to  1939. 

Ellen  Hess,  editor  of  Tide  maga¬ 
zine,  has  resigned  to  head  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  McCalls  magazine. 
Reginald  Clough,  managing  editor, 
succeeds  Miss  Hess. 

Buchanan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  annoimces 
that  John  Kribisky  has  joined  the 
agency  and  will  act  as  account  execu¬ 
tive  on  the  Paramount  Pictures  ac¬ 
count. 

The  Chicago  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  John  L.  Van  Zant  as  publicity 
director. 

Joseph  T.  Coenen,  partner  and  copy 
man  for  the  Alley  &  Richard  Bos¬ 
ton  agency,  has  been  commissioned 
a  lieutenant  in  the  army  air  force.  He 
leaves  in  two  weeks. 

Frank  W.  Ferrin  will  join  the  H.  W. 
Kastor  &  Sons  Advt.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
in  an  executive  capacity  later  this 
month.  Mr.  Ferrin  has  been  the  vice- 
president  of  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDon¬ 
ald,  Chicago,  ni.,  for  five  years. 

The  Market  Rsearch  Council  of 
New  York  has  elected  Elmo 
Roper,  noted  marketing  consultant 
and  researcher,  president  for  the 
1942-43  season,  succeeding  Will  S. 
Johnson,  of  the  Vick  Chemical 
Co.  Dr.  D.  B.  Lucas,  professor  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  New  York  University,  is  the 
new  vice-president,  succeeding  Mr. 
Roper  in  that  office.  Other  new  offi¬ 
cers  are  Ray  A.  Robinson,  director  of 
research  of  the  Crowell-CoUier  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  secretary-treasurer,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dr.  Lucas;  and  John  L.  Bogert, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  research 
and  de\'elopment  of  Standard  Brands, 
Inc.,  as  executive  committeeman  at 
large,  succeeding  Dr.  Frank  Stanton, 
director  of  research  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System. 

The  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  announced 
last  week  that  J.  B.  Taft,  formerly 
connected  with  several  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  has  rejoined  the 
Foley  organization  in  charge  of  mer¬ 
chandising.  Randolph  Peters,  for 
many  years  with  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  media  direc¬ 
tor  by  the  Foley  Agency. 

B  &  O  CAMPAIGN 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  took 
large  size  space  in  principal  newspa¬ 
pers  all  over  its  system  recently  for 
weekly  advertisements  which  tell  the 
public:  “We  are  going  ‘all  out’  ...  to 
move  these  men  promptly  and  in  com¬ 
fort”;  and  suggest  various  ways  in 
which  the  civilian  traveler  “can  fur¬ 
ther  help  us  and  yourself.”  This  same 
appeal  is  being  featured  by  the  B.  & 
O.  on  dining  car  menus,  in  time-table 
folders,  station  posters,  city  ticket  of¬ 
fice  display  windows,  on  ticket  en¬ 
velopes  and  other  display  matter. 


U.  S.  Steel  Begins 
First  Big  Drive 
In  Newspapers 

U.  S.  Steel  is  laimching  the  Sa' 
national  newspaper  campaign  in  th 
big  company’s  41 -year  history. 

The  precedent  breaking  drive  fei. 
tures  four  1200-line  ads  in  approa. 
mately  263  newspapers  in  168  dtia 
where  U.  S.  Steel  has  plants  or  (^. 
ations  of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  present  list  calls  for  only  font 
insertions,  but  if  this  experiment  i 
successful,  more  newspaper  adverts 
ing  will  probably  be  forthcoming. 

Placed  Through  BBDO 

Copy  runs  in  the  form  of  news  bul¬ 
letins,  describing  the  company’s  pvt 
in  the  war  effort.  Batten,  Bartoo, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  is  the  agency. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  cities  the  idi 
will  measure  900  lines.  All  newqu- 
pers  will  be  used  in  every  city  on  be 
list,  but  on  a  staggered  basis.  Fv 
instance,  in  a  town  with  two  pspea 
each  paper  might  get  two  ads. 

Headline  of  the  first  insertioo, 
which  runs  this  week,  reads:  “Enongh 
steel  plates  for  100  ships  turned  out 
in  one  month,  but  we  are  still  not 
satisfied.” 

The  company  has  been  a  consistHC 
magazine  advertiser. 

■ 

Commerce  Dept. 

Sets  Up  Ad  Staff 

The  Department  of  Commerce  i 
setting  up  a  special  staff  to  serve  isi 
clearing  house  on  all  advertising  sub¬ 
jects.  This  is  the  first  such  staff  ew 
established  by  the  Department. 

In  announcing  the  staff,  Carroll  L 
Wilson,  director  of  the  Departmeut, 
said: 

“We  believe  that  advertising  i 
a  very  important  factor  in  our  stn- 
ulated  demand  economy.  We  beliw 
that  as  an  industry  it  deserves  moR 
recognition  than  we  have  prevkuib 
been  able  to  give  it” 

Elxplaining  the  purpose  of  the  no* 
staff  Mr.  Wilson  declared:  “Our  pn- 
mary  purpose  is  to  be  of  assistance  to 
government,  industry,  advertisers,  id- 
vertising  agencies  and  all  advertiag 
allied  groups,  by  studying  current  il- 
vertising  trends  and  advertising  prob¬ 
lems;  and  by  securing  current  it>- 
tistical,  technical  and  other  resevdi 
data.” 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  all  informatioB 
would  be  available  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  advertising.  Miss  Florence 
Dart,  formerly  secretary  and  treasura 
of  the  Simpers  Co.,  of  New  York,* 
Industry  Specialist,  directing  tbs 
work. 

SPECIAL  SCRAP  ADS 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indianak 
supplanting  its  regular  newspaper 
vertising  with  special  copy  to  bend 
the  nationwide  drive  for  scrap,  o^ 
schedule  running  the  last  two  ww 
of  June.  Insertion  orders  start 
Tuesday,  June  16,  followed  by  copy* 
Monday,  June  22,  and  Thursday,  J** 
25.  Eighteen  hundred  daily  and 
papers  in  the  middlewestem  and  thw 
Rocky  Mountain  states  were  on  W 
schedule  for  the  first  insertion 
cording  to  Wesley  I.  Nunn,  adver^ 
ing  manager,  the  copy  was 
almost  overnight,  following  Pres^ 
Roosevelt’s  announcement  of  the 
on  the  Friday  preceding  the 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  is  the  agent? 
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the  advertising  survey 


as  Rationing  Brings  Big 
ietail  Mail  Order  Business 

By  R>  M.  DOBIE 

m  HAVE  gasoline  and  tire  ration-  provement  in  creative  space  selling 
ng  affected  the  retail  business?  as  a  result  of  war  restrictions, 
iliat’s  a  question  that  interests  all  Because  of  a  strike  of  drivers  for 
Kpapers,  even  if  they  are  outside  United  Parcel  Service,  the  gas  ra- 
I  present  rationing  area  in  the  east-  tioning’s  effect  on  New  York  depart- 
1  states.  For  national  gasoline  ra-  ment  stores  cannot  be  judged  at  this 
ling  is  a  future  possibility,  both  time. 

a  fuel  and  rubber  conservation  The  strike,  resulting  from  lay-offs 
jsure.  of  drivers  who  had  no  work  when 

Tie  most  comprehensive  answer  to  deliveries  were  cut  and  routes  con- 
e  comes  from  Richard  Meybohm,  densed,  tied  up  deliveries  for  most  of 
aager  of  the  sales  promotion  divi-  the  big  department  stores  in  New 
1  of  the  National  Retal  Dry  Goods  York.  (Macy’s  is  one  of  the  few  that 
in.  Mr.  Meybolm  has  just  sent  out  has  its  own  delivery  service.) 
idreds  of  letters  to  retailers  both  N.  Y.  Strike  Settled 

and  outside  of  the  rationing  area.  The  stores  were  not  direct  parties  in 
ty  relies  have  already  been  re-  the  arbitration  between  the  drivers 
fed,  the  great  majority  of  them  and  the  parcel  service,  but  they  were 
m  the  eastern  states.  vitally  affected.  Close  to  a  half  mil- 

Tiirty-one  of  the  stores  queried  said  Hon  deliveries  were  now  tied  up  in  the 
y  were  affected  in  some  degree  by  stores. 

rationing,  but  not  seriously  at  the  The  strike  has  just  been  settled  but 
sent  time.  normal  deliveries  have  not  yet  re- 


Bring  in  your 
Scrap  Rubber  HOW 


trons  through  the  medium  of  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  special  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  made  available  for  them.” 

‘‘The  only  places  we  can  really  term 
automobile  stores  are  our  branch 
stores  in  Ardmore  and  Jenkintown. 
The  patrons  of  these  stores,  however, 
have  been  informed  through  advertise¬ 
ments  of  special  bus  and  train  facili¬ 
ties. 


Irik  Imw. 

hot  «ler  Mils,  tk .  t»  07 

Rhafcr  b«feftJkytal 

rationing,  but  not  seriously  at  the  The  strike  has  just  been  settled  but 
sent  time.  normal  deliveries  have  not  yet  re- 

orty-nine  stores  reported  they  were  sumed. 

endent  on  out-of-town  customers  One  retailer  points  out  that  adver- 
a  good  portion  of  their  business,  tising  of  suburban  branches  of  the  big 
Um  Out'of-Tewn  Papers  New  York  stores  has  not  been  in- 

3  answering  a  question  as  to  what  creased  as  much  as  one  would  expect, 
V  were  doine  to  offset  the  effects  since  it  is  often  easier  for  the  shopper 
gas  mtiS,  25  Xes  reSed  ‘o  to  the  New  York  store  than 

y  were  increasing  use  of  radio,  18  die  suburban  one,  if  no  automobile  is 
!  using  out-of-town  newspapers,  available. 


I  ■  Forest  Fire  Campaign 

THE  Advertising  Council  is  working 
on  a  forest  fire  prevention  drive. 

In  a  speech  before  an  AFA  luncheon 
in  New  York  this  week  Dr.  McClin- 
tock,  the  Ad  Council  director,  reports 
\  j:rr;r:z'z^'' diat  ‘‘industry  has  evidenced  a  very 
I  -1  great  desire  to  back  up  this  cam- 

^  paign,  for  loyal  as  well  as  selfish  in- 

Get  in  the  Scrap!  Help  win  the  War  I  terests.” 

The  Forest  Fire  service,  which  is 
.<.1— •».  under  the  Agriculture  Department, 

’  says  that  plans  are  still  in  the  forma¬ 

tive  stage,  and  that  no  media  have 
President  Roosevelt  asked  the  oil  compa-  been  chosen. 

nies  in  the  17  eastern  states  in  the  ration-  The  Service  explains  that  the  South 
ing  area  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  scrap  g^d  East  have  already  gone  through 

rubber.  Eleven  companies  f®  f®'*"  their  fire  season,  with  heavy  damage 

on  the  request,  turning  out  this  full  page  ^  p^ode  Island  and  ConnecUcut. 

j  Jf*/’  But  the  big  fires  are  in  the  West 
25, (XW  and  over  in  the  17  rationed  states.  g  j 

except  those  covered  by  metropolitan  dai-  j  o  i  u  t\  tj  u- 

lies.  It  was  necessarily  a  one-time  shot  August  and  Septem^r.  Don  Beldmg, 
because  the  rubber  drive  ends  June  30.  ^ord  &  ThomaS  LoS  Angeles  office. 


because  the  rubber  drive  ends  June  30. 
Copy  was  prepared  and  placed  by  Lennen 


is  directing  the  preparation  of  the 


&  Mitchell,  under  sponsorship  of  the  Pet-  campaign,  working  with  a  group  of 
roleum  Industry  War  Council.  West  Coast  advertising  men. 

A  source  close  to  the  Forest  Service 
phone  shopping  for  customers  which  in  Washington  indicates  that  the  gov- 
is  called  ‘‘armchair  shopping.”  Sat-  emment  has  no  intention  of  buying 
urday  sales  have  also  been  increas-  any  advertising  space  and  contends 
ing.  that  the  program  as  now  contemplated 

George  Muse  clothing  company,  includes  direct  mail,  publicity  to  news- 
through  its  representative.  Miss  Jule  papers,  and  billboard  displays  donated 


maps  in  their  ads,  showing  the  easiest 


are  using  direct  mail  in  the  form  of  Some  of  the  suburban  units  are  pro-  McClatchey  says;  “Retail  advertising  to  the  drive. 

lements,  enclosures,  circulars,  post-  nioting  group  shopping^  and  printing  has  been  affected  in  that  an  entirely  Nevertheless,  the  National  Lumber 

ids  and  straight  letters.  maps  in  their  ads,  showing  the  easiest  different  theme  has  been  pledged  to  Manufacturers  Assn,  is  being  ap- 

Jalf  of  the  stores  have  reported  in-  routes  to  the  store  by  bus  or  street-  appeal  to  shoppers.  There  has  been  proached  as  a  logical  sponsor  of  the 

uses  in  mail  order  business.  a  concentrated  run  on  shoe  ads  for  drive  and  something  definite  may  be 

Ifore  than  half  have  noticed  a  def-  .  Here  are  reports  from  five  other  men  and  women  stressing  the  need  forthcoming  in  two  weeks. 


of  the  stores  have  reported  in-  ‘outes  to  the  store  by  bus  or  street- 


ises  in  mail  order  business, 
fore  than  half  have  noticed  a  def-  Here  are  reports  from  five  other 
ie  increase  in  telephone  orders.  cities  on  the  effect  of  gasoline  ration- 
fost  of  the  stores  are  using  parcel  **’8- 
i  for  out-of-town  deliveries.  BOSTON 

fr.  Meybohm  says  that  relatively  Advertising  executives  of  Boston 
I  outlets  are  promoting  group  shop-  department  stores  believe  gas  ration- 
t  in  which  customers  get  together  ing  is  well  down  on  the  list  of  war 
I  share  autos  in  coming  to  the  time  conditions  which  have  caused 
les.  However,  a  number  of  news-  retail  advertising  linage  to  decrease. 
«rs  in  towns  close  to  the  big  stores  More  important  contributing  factors 
«  featured  group  shopping  in  ad-  are  shortages  in  the  so-called  hard 
•jsements  with  considerable  success,  lines  of  merchandise,  priorities,  and 
Aggretiiv*  Selling  Needed  P>'>ce  freezing. 

Retailers  here  who  have  branch 


as  well  as  the  comfort  and  beauty  of 
walking  shoes.”  Fat  Drive  Is  Test 

Another  department  store  execu-  -.ttc.  ecnnnnn*  t  *  i 
live  says  .ha.  hU  store  emphasises 


over  and  over  again  the  suggestion 


which  broke  in  Chicago  this  week  is 


that  shoppers  use  the  trolleys  and  1 ,  If 

buses.  Ads  also  stress  ten  to  four  the  Paid  advertising  will  be  contmu^, 

shopping  to  aooid  the  morning  and  ife*!  ,‘V'! 


afternoon  rush. 

WASHINGTON 


additional  appropriation  will  come 
from.  The  drive  nms  six  weeks. 

Our  Allies,  particularly  Russia,  are 


Aggretiivn  Selling  Needed 

is  information  indicates  that 


The  pinch  of  restricted  gasoline  sup-  in  urgent  need  of  the  glycerine,  made 
plies  in  this  area  has  not  been  felt  in  from  the  fats  and  used  for  high  ex- 


ipapers  have  several  opportuni-  ^ 

Mor  aggressively  selling  space  to  consumers  gas  rationing  has  been  a 
retailers  serious  factor.  A  few  hazard  a  guess 

n  '  ,  that  about  10%  of  the  curtailment  in 

y  promotmg  mail  order  cam-  advertising  might  be  traceable  to  gas 
newspapers,  since  many  rationing.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
crs  will  now  buy  by  mail  order  ledger  many  stores  are  enjoying  a 
0  going  to  the  store  in  person,  much  larger  mail  order  bii.^iiness  than 


retail  advertising. 

The  war-Capital  is  today  a  boom- 


plosives.  This  need  is  so  great,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  high  advertising  execu- 


jeaa  ot  going  to  the  store  in  person,  much  larg« 

&11  campaigns  promoting  group  heretofore. 

i.  •  u  u  u  RICHMOND 

'  unphasize  the  shop -at -home  .n  ..  d-  u  j  j  .  . 

ae  in  retail  advertLsing  presenta-  three  Ric^ond  department 

i  stores  are  feeling  the  effect  of  gas  ra- 

wral  papers  report  success  with  advertising  and  are 

liscovery  of  Podunk  Center”  edi-  changed  condi- 

t  based  on  the  theme  that  the  resorting  increasingly 

Mmer  doesn’t  have  to  use  up  his  advertising  inserts  in 

I  and  oas  Kv  a/^mcY  ir\  statements  and  other  out-of-town  mail, 


town,  invaded  by  thousands  of  new  tive,  who  has  worked  on  the  account 
government  employees  and  hundreds  from  the  start,  that  if  it  develops  that 
of  industrial  and  manufacturing  repre-  advertising  can  help  collect  the  neces- 
sentatives.  sary  fats  and  greases,  the  advertising 

There  has  been  no  curtailment  in  will  have  to  be  continued, 
advertising— retail  buying  continues  at  The  scrap  metal  campaign,  through 


a  high  level — regardless  of  the  OPA  McCann  Erickson,  has  a  larger  initial 


gasoline  rationing  in  this  area. 


appropriation  then  the  fat  drive.  But 


Grocery  stores  have  continued  to  one  drive  will  probably  round  up  most 
place  the  usual  amount  of  week-end  of  the  available  scrap  metal  in  the 
ads,  and  chain  stores  have  not  re-r  country.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
duced.  the  housewife  saving  fat  and  grease 

PHILADELPHIA  every  day  she  cooks,  the  collection  of 


umer  doesn’t  have  to  use  up  his 
*nd  gas  by  going  to  the  larger 


RATIONING  of  gasoline  has  increased  this  material  is  a  continuous  process 
rather  than  decreased  department  and  calls  for  a  continuous  campaign — 


,,  oni  s  when  he  can  get  what  he  wants 

,  w«*  » in  the  home  town  blanks  in  Richmond  newspapers  with 

rt  irtk  he  advertising  man  who  has  just  out-of-state  circula- 

copy«  'ned  from  a  swing  through  the  least  one  department  store 

,y,Ju»e  ^and  middle  west,  during  which  ‘s  considering  issuing  a  special  mad 
Wly  called  on  many  retailers,  reports  order  catalog  for  customers  m  North 
,d  three  !  rationing  has  tended  to  stabilize  ^outh  Carolina,  western  Vir- 

on  the  d  linage  in  newspapers  that  have  ^mia,  and  Southern  West  Virginia. 
,a  Ac-  J«ht  big-city  competition.  shopped  m  person, 

dver^  l^owever,  that  there  ATLANTA 

irepaied  been  little  change  in  the  total  One  department  store  executive  here 
resid^  «me  of  retail  advertising  although  says  that  gas  and  tire  rationing  has 
[jedriw  ‘“ow  a  greater  percentage  of  the  had  no  effect  on  the  amount  of  retail 
lap^  remained  firm  while  advertising,  although  there  has  been 

ageBff  has  fallen.  a  change  of  appeal. 

^  traveler  notices  a  general  im-  This  store  has  instituted  more  tele¬ 


store  retail  advertising  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  area. 

The  increase  is  attributed  by  adver- 


if  it  is  successful. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  the  agency,  has 
asked  newspapers,  both  in  letters  to 


tising  managers  to  the  fact  that  all  the  publishers  and  through  their  na- 
large  stores  have  utilized  newspaper  tional  representatives,  to  contribute 
advertising  space  featuring  special  one  unit  of  space  as  merchandising  co¬ 


transportation  facilities. 

The  larger  stores  and  several  of  the 


operation  to  get  the  drive  started. 
The  contributed  space  will  be  used 


smaller  ones  are  in  the  heart  of  the  to  carry  a  message  to  the  local  meat 
city  and  easily  accessible  by  bus,  train  dealers,  explaining  the  mechanics  of 


and  trolleys. 


The  ads  will  not  run  until 


E.  S.  Severson,  general  advertising  this  mechanism  is  set  up,  although 
manager  of  Strawbridge  and  Clothier,  because  a  paper  refuses  to  contribute 
says:  its  unit  of  space,  does  not  mean  that  it 

“The  gasoline  rationing  has  had  a  will  not  get  the  regular  ads  to  the 
tendency  to  increase  our  retail  ad-  consumer,  all  of  which  will  be  placed 
vertising  because  we  informed  our  pa-  at  full  national  rates. 
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Free  Press  Stressed 
At  NEA  Quebec  Meet 

F.  I.  Ker  Cites  Canadian  Government's 
Use  of  Paid  Advertising  .  .  . 

Abels  Elected  President 


QUEBEC,  June  25 — Freedom  of  the 

press  was  one  of  the  main  topics  of 
the  Newspaper  Editorial  Association 
convention,  held  in  Quebec  this  week, 
with  various  speakers  stressing  this 
theme. 

Hon.  T.  D.  Bouchard,  Minister  of 
Roads  in  the  Provincial  Government 
of  Quebec,  and  publisher  of  Le  Clarion 
in  St.  Hyacinth,  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  free  press,  and  claimed  that 
it  would  contribute  largely  towards 
an  allied  victory. 

Pledges  Loyalty  to  Britain 

Premier  Adelard  Godbout  of  Que¬ 
bec  province,  speaking  at  a  state  din¬ 
ner  in  honor  of  the  delegates,  told 
them  that  French  Canadians  were 
loyal  to  Britain.  In  addition  he  said 
“we  are  North  Americans,  your  com¬ 
rades  and  your  allies.” 

Delegates  to  the  convention,  held 
outside  the  U.  S.  for  the  first  time, 
sailed  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Sagu¬ 
enay,  saw  munitions  works  at  Sorel 
and  the  aluminum  plant  at  Arvida, 
were  received  by  the  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Province  at  the  Guber¬ 
natorial  residence  of  Spencer  Wood, 
and  went  sightseeing  all  aroimd  the 
city,  in  addition  to  holding  their  reg¬ 
ular  business  meetings. 

Edwin  F.  Abels,  of  the  Outlook, 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  will  head  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  next  year,  being 
unanimously  chosen  president  at  the 
closing  meeting  today. 

Albert  S.  Hardy,  Gainesville  (Ga.) 
News,  was  chosen  vice-president, 
while  W.  H.  McIntyre,  Vandalia 
(Mo.)  Mail,  was  named  treasurer. 

Directors  chosen  at  the  meeting 
were:  Chairman:  R.  B.  Howard, 
Madison  Press,  London,  Ohio;  W. 
Verne  McKinney,  Argus,  Hillsboro, 
Ore.;  Gene  Alleman,  Lansing,  Mich.; 
Charles  L.  Ryder,  Times,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y.;  Fred  W.  Hill,  Reporter,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Iowa;  Floyd  J.  Miller,  Tribune, 
Royal  Oak,  Mich.;  and  Charles  P. 
Helfenstein,  Suwanee  Democrat,  Live 
Oak,  Fla. 

Delegates  heard  a  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  addresses  during  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  also  participated  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  round  table  sessions,  chief  of 
which  was  one  headed  by  John  Sor¬ 
rells,  of  the  Office  of  Censorship. 

Kar  Citas  Advartiting 

Greetings  were  extended  the  con¬ 
vention  by  both  President  Roosevelt 
and  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  the  for¬ 
mer  expressing  his  pleasure  at  the 
convention  being  held  in  Canada,  and 
stating  “there  is  much  the  people  of 
the  U.  S.  need  to  know  about  the  mag¬ 
nificent  part  being  taken  by  our  neigh¬ 
bor  democracy  in  the  present  world 
struggle.  You  doubtless  are  getting 
some  glimpse  of  this  and  will  be  able 
to  tell  the  folks  back  home.  This  will 
be  a  very  real  service,  for  the  peoples 
of  all  the  United  Nations  need  to  know 
and  understand  one  another.” 

Premier  Churchill  told  the  dele¬ 
gates  that  he  would  very  much  like  to 
attend  the  convention  and  “meet  all 
my  friends  again”  but  his  numerous 
arrangements  unfortunately  made  this 
impossible. 

F.  I.  Ker,  of  Hamilton,  Chairman  of 
the  Canadian  War  Finance  (Commit¬ 
tee,  who  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  convention,  told  the 
delegates  of  the  importance  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment-press  joint  war  effort  and 


revealed  that  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  had  paid  for  its  advertising,  in 
connection  with  war  finance,  as  it  had 
paid  for  any  other  commodity. 

The  speaker  stated  that  it  was  in  the 
flexible  display  space  of  the  press  and 
not  in  the  more  or  less  rigidly  uni¬ 
form  editorial  and  news  page  columns, 
that  the  approach  to  the  public  could 
best  be  made,  and  said  “the  cost  to 
the  government  of  all  classifications  of 
press  advertising  in  connection  with 
war  finance  during  the  fiscal  year  of 
1941  was  only  a  fraction  of  1%  of  the 
amount  raised.” 

The  advertising  paid  for  by  the 
government,  he  said,  has  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  large  volume  of  sup¬ 
porting  advertising  contributed  by  the 
public  and  by  some  60,000  columns  of 
editorial  news,  and  feature  support, 
contributed  by  the  press. 

California  and  Minnesota  shared 
honors  in  the  1942  General  Excellence 
Contests  for  daily  newspapers  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  NEA.  The  Alhambra 
(Cal.)  Post-Advocate,  won  first  place 
in  the  division  for  daily  newspkapers 
of  more  than  3,500  circulation,  and  the 
International  Falls  (Minn.)  Journal 
was  the  leader  in  the  division  of  dailies 
with  less  than  3,500. 

Among  the  weeklies,  the  judges 
aw'arded  first  place  in  General  Excel¬ 
lence  to  the  Detroit  Lakes  (Minn.) 
Tribune,  for  papers  with  more  than 

I, 000  circulation,  and  chose  the  New 
Sharon  (Iowa)  Star,  as  the  best  week¬ 
ly  with  less  than  1,000  circulation. 

Awards  were  announced  by  Director 
Floyd  J.  Miller,  publisher  of  the  Royal 
Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune. 

Other  winners  were: 

SPECIAL  EDITION:  Weekly,  Tylertawn 
(Miss.)  Times;  daily.  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
I'ress-Tclegram. 

NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION:  Weekly, 
iicarsdale  (N.  Y.)  Inquirer;  daily,  Hastings 
(Neb.)  Daily  Tribune. 

GENERAL  EXCELLENCE  IN  TYPOG- 
RAPHV':  Lake  Mills  (Iowa)  Graphic. 

BEST  USE  OF  ILLUSTRATIVE  MA¬ 
TERIAL:  Larchmont  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

CIRCULATION  ACHIEVEMENT:  Sussex 
County  (N.  Y.)  Independent. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE:  Douglas  (Ga.)  En¬ 
terprise. 

J(^B  PRINTING:  Hastings  (Neb.)  Daily 
T  ribune. 

CO.MMUNITY  SERVICE;  Guthrie  County 
I’edctte,  Panora,  Iowa. 

AP  EXECUTT^  CHANGES 

Victor  Hackler,  executive  assistant 
in  charge  of  Associated  Press  per¬ 
sonnel,  has  taken  on  additional  duties 
of  AP  promotion  and  supervision  of 
Wide  World  Features,  Kent  Cooper, 
general  manager,  announced  this 
week.  These  new.  duties  were  former¬ 
ly  handled  by  Paul  Miller,  whose  ap¬ 
pointment  as  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  was  announced  last  week.  In 
promotion  matters  Mr.  Hackler  will 
have  the  assistance  of  M.  J.  Wing,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Wide  World  Features.  Frank 

J.  Starzel,  traffic  executive,  will  take 
over  the  membership  duties  which  Mr. 
Miller  formely  supervised. 

DICK  WATTS  WITH  COI 

Richard  Watts,  Jr.,  drama  critic  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
joined  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Information  as  a  foreign  affairs  expert 
and  will  be  assigned  either  to  India, 
China  or  Ireland  next  month.  He 
now  is  undergoing  a  training  period 
in  the  CX>Fs  New  York  office. 


E  D  I 

RIDDER,  JR«  IN  NAVY 

Bernard  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  son  of  Ber¬ 
nard  H.  Ridder,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  was 
commissioned  an  ensign  in  the  Navy 
last  week.  Ensign  Ridder  is  assistant 
treasurer  and  a  director  of  Northwest 
Publications,  Inc.,  and  is  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Duluth  Her¬ 
ald  and  News-Tribune.  He  will  go  to 
Yorktown,  Va.,  for  training.  He  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  University 
in  1938,  is  married  and  the  father  of 
two  children. 

■ 

Mat  Shrinkage 
Causes  Loss  in 
Ad  Revenue 

Billing  on  One  Account  Was 
31/2%  Less  Than  the 
Advertiser  Ordered 

Need  for  some  method  to  prevent 
loss  in  billing  as  a  result  of  mat 
shrinkage  was  emphasized  in  the  re¬ 
port  to  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  in  Columbus 
last  week,  covering  advertising  agen¬ 
cy-newspaper  relations.  The  repwrt 
was  based  on  discussions  at  the  recent 
joint  meeting  of  the  NAEA  and  the 
newspaper  committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  mat  shrink¬ 
age  not  only  results  in  a  loss  to  agen¬ 
cies  in  their  commission,  but  this  con¬ 
dition  also  represents  a  loss  to  news¬ 
papers  in  advertising  revenue,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Stuart  M.  Chambers,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  who  made  the  report. 

V/2%  Low 

One  agency  man  reported  that  bill¬ 
ing  on  a  particular  national  account 
which  ran  in  a  general  list  of  news¬ 
papers  was  approximately  3%%  less 
than  the  advertiser  order  as  a  result 
of  mat  shrinkage. 

“It  was  agreed  that  careful  study 
should  be  made  as  to  the  amount 
which  ads  should  be  overset  if  elec¬ 
tros  were  used  and  the  amount  if  mats 
were  used,”  stated  Mr.  Chambers. 
“Such  a  schedule  of  oversets  should 
be  generally  adopted  by  newspapers, 
with  the  proviso  that  advertisements 
set  in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
would  be  accepted  by  newspapers  and 
in  case  the  shrinkage  was  less  than 
normal,  only  the  space  ordered  would 
be  charged.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  matter  be  referred  to  a  special 
committee  for  careful  study  and  ac¬ 
tion.” 

Among  the  other  topics  discussed 
was  the  question  what  should  be  done 
about  merchandising  cooperation  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  Agency  men  pointed  out 
that  merchandising  cooperation  in  the 
past  has  been  used  as  a  sales  tool  by 
newspapers,  said  Mr.  Chambers,  and  it 
was  admitted  that  the  aggressive  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  some  newspapers 
had  perhaps  led  agencies  to  expect 
too  much.  It  was  felt  that  the  com¬ 
plete  abolition  of  merchandising  co¬ 
operation  would  be  regrettable  and  in 
the  long  run  work  to  the  disadvantage 
of  newspapers.  Other  media  are  con¬ 
tinuing  their  merchandising  service, 
it  was  pointed  out,  and  this  fact  was 
advanced  as  an  argument  as  to  why 
newspapers  should  also  continue  the 
cooperation. 

Some  agency  men  suggested  it  was 
up  to  newspapers  to  determine  how 
much  cooperation  they  felt  it  advis¬ 
able  to  give.  If  more  cooperation  is 
wanted  by  the  advertiser,  he  should 
pay  for  it.  “The  most  serious  pitfall 
to  be  avoided  by  newspapers,”  said 
Mr.  Chambers,  “is  giving  cooperation 
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men^ 


to  one  advertiser  and  refusii»|  I 
another,” 

“The  agencies  appreciated  tk 
that  present  conditions, 
those  affecting  the  automo 
necessitate  a  severe  curta™ 
some  forms  of  merchandisiiw 
eration,  but  they  felt  th^iw 
paper  would  actually  lose  any 
ness  as  a  result  of  the 
provided  all  advertisers 
alike.” 

A  Dafaasiva  Weapei 

The  discussion  relative  to  the 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  An 
was  generally  free  from  critidi* 
cording  to  the  report.  “It  wasp^ 
out,  however,  that  the  Bureau 
only  build  a  background  upca  . 
newspapers  must  construct  their 
sales  arguments  and  that  it  wai  a 
fensive  rather  than  an  offensive 
pon,”  stated  Mr.  Chambers. 

“In  discussing  future  acth 
the  Bureau,  the  study  of  ‘Freqi 
Purchase’  as  well  as  the  Con 
Study’  were  considered  of 
value.  It  was  not  felt  that  it 
be  the  Bureau’s  function  to 
public  reaction  to  copy  or  m 
dising  methods,  nor  should  the . 
give  much  thought  to  market  sti 

Agency  committee  memben 
mented  favorably  on  the  wi 
trend  among  newspapers  to 
increased  subscription  prices 
readers.  It  was  reported  that 
agency  man  had  made  a  study  of 
relation  between  increased  ptiea 
readers  and  advertising  rate  incre 
The  study  showed  that  half  of 
newspapers  which  had  increased 
vertising  rates  had  recently  inat, 
subscription  prices.  Investigatioa 
shown  that  in  most  cases  the  n 
rate  on  the  new  rates  was  lower 
when  the  former  rates  were 
lished.  In  many  cases,  however, 
differential  between  local  and  nati 
rates  had  increased,  it  was  stated 

The  question  of  whether  w  r-y 
newspaper  advertising  is  more  eiT- 
sive  to  prepare  than  other  form  of 
advertising  came  up  for  further  L- 
cussion.  Some  agencies  said  tiwi 
newspaper  advertising  was  niore  a- 
pensive,  while  others  declared  fc: 
careful  tests  made  on  specific  accounts 
had  proved  the  contrary.  It  was  ai- 
phatically  denied  by  the  agency  gr  yr 
that  selection  of  media  best  suitri 
the  advertiser’s  purpose  was  gQVtr™ 
by  the  cost  to  the  agency  of  pUorr 
advertising  in  that  media. 


CORRECTION 

Through  garbling  of  a  sentence  ir 
a  San  Francisco  dispatch  in  lastweek'sj 
issue,  one  phase  of  the  remarb  rf 
Ralph  B.  Cowan,  Toronto  Star,  bf  i 
the  International  Circulation  Mar.;; 
ers  Association  was  misrepieiortof 
Discussing  proposed  price  incir- ' 
by  newspapers,  Mr.  Cowan  v.-.  - 
the  association  that  too  high  and :  - 
precipitate  price  raises  might  in=-' 
newspaper  readers  to  get  a  larger;-" 
of  their  information  from  radio  brod- 
casts.  The  receiving  set  that  stadi 
in  a  comer  of  the  average  hoot!* 
said,  is  generally  all  paid  for 
available  at  any  time,  while  the  ««• 
paper  represents  the  daily  volu-ryy- 
investment  of  several  pennies. 


W.  KNOWLAND  IN  ABMY 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  June  18— Willi*^^ 
Knowland,  assistant  publishw,  0“=^' 
land  Tribune,  will  report  to  the  U. 
Army  Tuesday  as  a  selectee. 
land,  former  California  State  Sc~^ 
and  the  father  of  three  children,  i*  t 
son  of  J.  R.  Knowland,  Sr, 
publisher  and  Associated  Press  dir^t 
tor.  His  brother,  J.  R.  Knowland.  JL 
who  left  the  Tribune  a  month  ago  ® 
become  an  Air  Corps  lieutenant 
now  stationed  at  Chanute  Reid, 
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What’s  a  market? 

Webster  says  it’s  “the  region  in  which 
any  commodity  can  be  sold.’’ 

Webster’s  wrong. 

Markets  are  people  .  .  .  laughing,  lov¬ 
ing,  lazy,  fad-following,  capricious 
people.  The  serious  gentleman  read¬ 
ing  stock  reports  in  the  morning  bus. 
The  housewives  chattering  over  the 
garden  fence.  The  sleepy-eyed  work¬ 
er  idling  home  from  an  overtime  shift. 
All  the  hundred  and  thirty  million 
people  who  are  the  great  American 
market  .  .  .  the  people  who  buy  what 
you  ordinarily  have  to  sell. 

One  of  the  most  notable  things  about 
those  people  is  their  fickle  disloyalty 
to  brand  names.  They  just  don’t  give 
a  hoot  for  yesterday’s  favorite.  You 
know  that.  You  remember,  back  in 
peace-time,  you  had  to  sell  ’em,  and 
re-sell  ’em,  and  sell  ’em  again  if  you 
wanted  to  hold  your  place  in  their 
undying  affections. 


If  you  expect  to  find  that  place  again 
after  the  war,  dare  you  stop  selling 
them  now?  Of  course,  you  haven’t 
any  merchandise  to  offer.  You’re  up 
to  your  ears  in  war  production.  Or 
you’re  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  raw 
materials  barrel  in  the  endles»  effort 
to  keep  a  fraction  of  your  regular  out¬ 
put  moving  into  the  marketplace.  You 
don’t  want  more  customers  now — you 
wish  to  heaven  you  had  less. 

But  if  you  came  up  the  hard  way,  you 
know  from  bitter  experience  that 
starting  from  scratch  to  win  back  your 
market  is  a  costly,  heart-breaking  pro¬ 
cedure.  And  if  in  the  meantime  your 
competitors  manage  to  keep  their  grip, 
your  post-war  task  will  be  well-nigh 
hopeless  if  not  impossible. 

It  takes  courage  to  plan  and  place  an 
advertising  campaign  when  you 
haven’t  a  nickel’s  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  sell  the  readers  of  those  ads. 
It  takes  bulldog  determination  to  stick 
to  such  a  campaign.  But  it’s  going  to 
take  lots  more  than  courage  and  deter¬ 


mination  to  keep  you  in  business  at 
all  after  the  war  if  you  give  those 
hundred  and  thirty  million  people  the 
slightest  opportunity  to  forget  you 
...  if  you  give  your  competition  a 
chance  to  put  their  foot  in  the  door. 

Today,  if  ever,  there  is  a  premium  on 
consistent,  aggressive  advertising  to 
the  future.  Neglect  of  yesterday’s 
markets  means  no  markets  tomorrow. 
For  markets  are  perishable  .  .  . 
HANDLE  WITH  CARE! 

Today,  advertising's  primary  assign- 
went  is  to  insure  for  the  future  the 
advertiser's  hold  on  his  key  markets. 
Concentrating  your  promotion  in  the 
individual  markets  where  it  is  vital 
that  you  consolidate  your  present 
position  is  a  job  that  newspapers  can 
do  better  than  any  other  advertising 
medium.  It  is  this  sales  insurance 
that  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is 
peculiarly  well-suited  to  deliver  in 
Cleveland  and  northern  Ohio. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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EDITOR  &  publisher!  F 


ordinary  change  either.  He  didn’t  set  hours.  When  he  finds  time  over 

IvIlllAr  ^^cClintOCK  throw  up  Chaucer  to  concentrate  on  the  week-end,  he  likes  to  sit  on  his 

H  1  some  other  litera^  figure.  He  threw  porch  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  and  look 

AQ  V^OUnCll  OniGZ  up  literature  entirely,  quit  the  West  at  his  garden.  No  exercise  enthusi- 

continued  from  page  3  Coast,  and  went  to  Boston  to  study,  ast,  he  prefers  to  look  at  it  rather 


of  all  things,  traffic  control. 


than  do  any  actual  digging  or  plant- 


offered  the  opportunity  to  use  his  At  that  time  his  pedant  friends  ing. 

organizational  abilities.  When  it  was  thought  him  a  screwball.  But  it  One  of  his  relatives  says  that  in  the 
tendered  to  him,  he  accepted  without  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  smartest  pre-war  days  he  used  to  take  long 


hesitation.  things  he  ever  did.  auto  drives  but  never  found  much 

McClintock  likes  new  jobs.  He  en-  McClintock’s  first  job  in  the  east  relaxation  in  this  as  he  was  always 

joys  tackling  new  problems,  working  was  as  instructor  of  financial  pub-  studying  how  to  improve  the  flow  of 

them  out,  then  going  on  to  something  licity  at  Boston  University.  He  knew  traffic, 
else.  nothing  about  the  subject  when  he  ■ 

Prefer*  Several  Jobs  started,  but  his  conunand  of  the  Eng-  NTiccicojnni  GrOllO 

IdcClintock  was  bom  in  June  imder  lish  language  and  ability  to  ad  lib  on  „  ^  J 

the  sign  of  Gemini  and  a  friend  says  anything  for  any  length  of  time  pulled  xIGOTS  r^GSS  IS  XxGQQy 
this  is  significant  because  McClintock  him  through.  Bmoxi,  Miss.,  June  22 — Tne  ivlis- 


auto  drives  but  never  found  much 


has  never  been  happy  holding  down 
less  than  two  jobs  at  once. 

His  career  bears  this  out. 

He  was  bom  in  1894  in  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids,  Neb.,  where  his  father  was  a 


mm  tnrougn.  Biloxi,  Miss.,  June  22 — Tne  idis- 

Meanwhile  he  studied  traffic  prob-  sissippi  Press  Association,  in  annual 
lems  and  worked  on  his  thesis  which  convention  here  June  19  and  20, 
was  published  when  he  got  his  Doc-  elected  George  Godwin  of  Jackson  as 
tor’s  degree  in  1924.  '  president  and  heard  a  talk  by  the 


He  was  bom  in  1894  in  Cedar  Rap-  tor’s  degree  in  1924.  '  president  and  heard  a  talk  by  the 

ids.  Neb.,  where  his  father  was  a  Recognized  as  an  authority  on  traf-  group’s  outgoing  president,  J.  L.  Mc- 
druggist.  When  McClintock  was  still  fic,  he  was  offered  two  jobs,  one  as  Corkle  of  Hazlehurst,  that  business 
a  little  red-head  kid  the  family  teacher  at  the  University  of  Cali-  needs  the  newspapers  more  than  at 
moved  to  Needles,  Nev.,  a  mining  forma  in  Los  Angeles  and  another  as  any  time  since  the  last  war. 
town,  then  on  to  Long  Beach,  Cal.  consultant  for  the  Los  Angeles  Traffic  “The  press  stands  ready  as  always,” 


Bathtub  Beats  Bombi 

NEW  DELHI.  India,  Jgn,  I6 
dated  Press) — During  two  ^ 

in  the  war  zones,  AP  Correspesdw 
Preston  Grover  was  bombed 
than  100  times  by  the  British,  gg, 
mans  and  Italians.  He  was  repast, 
ediy  under  artillery,  machine^ 
and  snipers’  rifle  fire. 

He  flew  in  a  bomber  reidisf 
enemy  territory. 

Twice  he  was  pitched  into  ths 
Mediterranean  from  attacked  ships 
Ha  wasn’t  scratched. 

Today  ho  was  nursing  his  first  is. 
jury — two  ribs  broken  when  ks 
slipped  on  a  piece  of  soap  ia  kh 
bathtub. 


srkie  ot  tlazienurst,  mat  business  CTTt^irPl}  TT>P  It  ir>vo 
*eds  the  newspapers  more  than  at  L^UCKS 

ly  time  since  the  last  war.  .  suggeshon  advanced  first  in  i 

“The  press  stands  ready  as  always,”  columns  of  the  Provide 


At  Stanford  University  he  didn’t  Bureau.  He  accepted  both  and  has  said  Mr.  McCurkle,  “to  do  more  than  Journal-Bulletin  on  May  1 


join  a  fraternity  but  edited  the  col¬ 
lege  magazine,  talked  his  way  into 
one  of  the  star  positions  of  the  de- 


had  at  least  two  jobs  ever  since. 

Friction  Cantos  Traffic  Jams 

McClintock’s  career  as  a  traffic  ex¬ 


its  share  in  any  way  possible  to  help  that  automobiles  l^r  stickei 


prosecute  the  war  successfully.” 


showing  the  type  of  gasoline  ration] 


one  of  the  star  positions  of  the  de-  McClintock’s  career  as  a  traffic  ex-  .  Buckles,  field  manager  of  held  by  the  operatcr, 

baUng  team  and  sold  automobiles  on  ^  the  Alabama  Press  Association,  told  tralion  offidals  S  W^lSirt^^ 

the  side.  After  graduation  he  went  and  ratinninv  It  ceemc  he  the  session  that  the  business  or  news-  ‘  a “On  o^ciais  m  Washington  in 

to  San  l^ncisco  and  got  a  job  on  Ae  paper  that  attempts  to  coast  throu^  ^  J  ^  ®  raUo^ng  brmckSu 

&n  Francisco  BuUetm,  covering  the  solution  was  the  sticker  system  U  ex^  ? 

,  better  regulation  of  traffic  over  exist-  others  faces  t^s^e  fate  that  has  p^ovg  an  effective  deterrent  again! 
hig  roads  and  the  widening  and  been  ^experienced  by  the  slave  na-  ^ny  person  obtaining  and  using  S 


uel  F.  Parton,  now  NANA  feature  straightening  of  major  arteries, 
writer^  was  managing  editor  and  nov-  .  ”  ,  .  , 

elist  Sherwood  Anderson  worked  on  He  earned  on  ms  re^arch 


The  Gulfport-Biloxi  Daily  Herald, 

He  earned  on  his  research  m  Los  published  at  Gulfport,  won  the  an-  ^^'tiUed. 


line  rationing  books  to  which  heisnq 


the  copy  desk.  Older  soon  went  over  ^geles,  Clucago,  San  Francisco,  Nw  g^gj-d  for  general  excellence  ^ 

to  the  Call  to  work  for  Hearst,  taking  Orlean^  Bt^ton,  Providenre,  Wash-  among  dailies.  The  Clarksdale  Press  C.  V.  R.  THOMPSON 
most  of  his  key  men  with  him,  but  not  f^gfon  but  is  not  coni^ted  with  the  awarded  the  annual  prize  for  Washincton,  D.  C.,  June  22-0® 

McClintock.  He  stayed  behind,  got  elevated  ramps  New  Yorkers  know,  dailies  rendering  special  service  in  mander  C.  V.  R.  Thompson,  aide  ti 


his  choice  of  jobs  and  took  the  court 
beat 


The  chief  point  in  this  phase  of  his  the  community,  and  for  excellent  spe-  Winston  Churchill  who  arrived  b 
career  as  far  as  his  present  job  is  con-  cial  editions  and  editorial  page.  ’The  with  the  British  prime  minister 


McClintock  didn’t  like  the  work  and  cerned,  is  that  he  met  a  lot  of  people,  Columbian  Progress  won  the  award  week,  is  the  former  New  York  co 


quit  after  a  few  months,  returning  to  learned  to  get  new  enterprises  under  for  community  service. 

Stanford  as  an  Elnglish  instructor.  Al-  way,  improved  his  public  speaking  ^  - 

though  he  continued  to  contribute  even  further,  found  out  how  to  strad- 
articles  to  the  paper,  he  never  gave  die  a  fence  when  necessary,  and  got 
newspaper  career  further  considera-  a  good  look  at  municipal  politics  in 
tion,  settling  down  instead  to  write  the  raw. 


spondent  of  the  London  Daily  Ezpr 


his  master’s  thesis  on  “The  Classical 
and  Medieval  Origins  of  the  Charac- 


All  of  this  led  to  the  directorship 
of  the  Bureau  of  Street  Traffic  Re- 


ter  of  Diomedes  as  He  Appears  in  search  at  Harvard  which  went  over 


Chaucer’s  ‘Troilus  and  Cressida.’  ” 

McCliatock  the  Mediavalist 


MORE  for  your  money  than 
ever  before  inThe  CHRONICLE! 


from  Harvard  to  Yale  in  1938.  Since 
McClintock  went  along  too,  he  can 


At  this  point  McClintock  seemed  now  talk  Yale  with  the  New  Haven 
determined  to  become  what  he  calls  men  in  the  advertising  business,  then 
a  “Medievalist”:  one  who  specializes  turn  around  and,  as  an  old  Harvard 
in  Medieval  literature  and  history,  man,  chew  the  fat  with  the  advertis- 
His  PhD.  thesis  would  probably  have  ing  men  who  got  their  learning  at 
been  twice  as  long  and  twice  as  com-  Cambridge. 

plicated  as  the  one  on  Diomedes’  char-  He  seems  to  get  a  great  kick  from 
actor.  his  work,  and  needs  no  hobbies  to 

But.  McClintock  soon  tired  of  being  help  him  through  what  little  leisure 
a  Medievalist  “I  didn’t  feel  that  I  he  has  nowadays.  He  divides  his 
was  contributing  anything  to  make  time  about  equally  between  Washing- 
life  better.  I  felt  my  job  had  no  ton  and  New  York,  commuting  by 


7901  GAIN 

in  daily  Circulation 


1// 


social  significance.” 

So  he  decided  on  a  change.  Not 


train. 

He’s  on  a  six  day  week  with  no 


11,116  GAIN 
in  Sunday  Circulation 


DAILY  CIRCULATION 


Many  thousands  of  Bayonne  shipyards  workers  are  proud 
of  their  ability  and  accomplishment  in  making  these  splen¬ 
did  records.  Their  effort  represents  thousands  of  purchasing 
dollars  to  Bayonne's  Trading  Area.  Twenty-four-hour 
idiifts  and  steadily  increasing  wages  makes  Bayonne  a 
lucrative  advertising  market. 

These  experienced,  specialized  men  represent  BUYINQ 
POWER  which  is  assured  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The 
Times  serves  this  market!  Hungi^  for  News,  these  workers 
eagerly  await  every  issue  of  The  'rimes  .  .  .  use  It  wisely  In 
spending  their  patriotic  dollars  Because  .  .  .  BAYONNE 
CANNOT  BE  SOLD  FROM  THE 

OUTSIDE.  Advertising  and  clrcu-  i — - - 

lation  figures  mount  month  by  — ■r— 

month.  irUIrHBl  IfiAr 


CITY 

.72,225 

66,533 


TOTAL 

123.453 

115.552 


THE 

BAYONNE  TIMES 

Bayonne,  New  Jersey 

Bogner  &  Martin 
National  Representativas 

29S  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


fSpm] 


SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 
CITY  TOTAL 
942  ...  78,205  131.769 

941  ..  69.674  120.653 


Figures  from  Publishers'  State¬ 
ments  to  the  Audit  Bureou  of  Cir- 
culotions  for  the  Six-Month  Period 
Ending  Morch  31. 


The  Chronicle's  circulation  hos 
climbed  steodily  during  the 
post  yeor,  despite  on  1 1  %  in¬ 
crease  in  subscription  rotes. 
It's  at  on  all-time  peak  to¬ 
day,.  .  .  both  daily  ond  Sundov. 

Advertisers  wanting  low-cost 
soles  in  big  volume  in  the  ficK 
expanding  Houston  market, 
know  The  Chronicle  does  the 
job  .  .  .  ond  con  do  it  ALONE! 


iTHE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


4,296  A.B.C.  DAILY  CIRCULATION.  92%  Home  Delivered 


First  in  Circulation  ond  AdvcrtiiinB 
for  29  Consecutiv*  Years 


R.  W.  McCarthy 
Nofionol  Advertising  Manager 


The  Branham  Companf 
National  Representoti*** 


R  JUNE  27,  1942 


IS 


TRADE  ACTIVITY 
in  the  BIG  Markets 


150—  . 

125— 

100— 

75— 

50-“ 

25— 

Chart  based  on  "Dun*s  Review''  indexes  of 
Regional  Trade  Activity  compiled  by  Dr. 
L.  H.  D.  Weld,  Director  of  Research,  Mc~ 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.  Figures  shown  in  the 
chart  are  from  the  Msy  issue. 


Many  a  market  boasts  of  millions  or  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  war  production  these 
days.  But  more  significant  to  advertisers  is  the 
portion  of  those  fabulous  sums  which  shows 
up  in  the  cash  register.  It  is  still  the  compara¬ 
tive  trade  levels  and  sales  gains  which  point 
the  way  to  the  real  “boom  towns”  for  adver¬ 
tisers  of  consumer  goods. 

The  above  chart  shows  where  buying  power 
has  increased  the  most,  where  spending  is  at 
highest  levels,  where  sales  gains  are  biggest. 


So  come  to  Milwaukee  for  the  greatest  sales 
expansion  opportunities.  Factory  wage  earn¬ 
ers  in  the  metropolitan  area  alone  are  getting 
more  than  $6,000,000  weekly  —  double  the 
amount  two  years  ago.  Wisconsin  farm  in¬ 
come  of  $9,000,000  weekly  is  up  60%  in  two 
years.  And  here  one  newspaper  will  take  your 
advertising  into  9  out  of  10  City  Zone  homes 
— to  50%  of  all  urban  families  in  Wisconsin — 
and  to  the  more  prosperous  rural  families 
throughout  the  state. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

FIRST  BY  MERIT  TT^ 


(  The  Detroit  News  ' 


and  concluded:  War  Regulations  Feature 

“Heavy  anti-aircraft  fire  greeted  THE  Dallua  Morning  Netos  has  insti- 
them  and  pursuit  planes  took  to  the  Ance-week  y  colimn  en- 

jjjj...  ^  titled  ‘  Wartime  Regulations,  which 

•  answers  readers’  questions  concerning 

BEST  natural  science  trick  of  the  week  changes  in  civili^  life  which  have 
goes  to  the  Pocatello  (Idaho)  Trib-  developed  from  the  war,  such  ^  ra- 
une  headwriter  who  told  about  the  tiomng  regulaUons,  meth^s  of  obtam- 
Snake  River  drowning  in  the  follow-  i^g  priorities,  draft  cla^ificaUons  etc. 
ing  four  words:  Feature  writer  Lloyd  Price  has  been 

MAN  FOUND  made  editor  of  the  feature,  which  has 

TM  obtained  a  gratifying  response  in  its 

first  week’s  appearances. 

SOCIETY  NOTE  in  the  Hamilton  _  ,  ^  , 

(Tex.)  Herald-Record:  Farmers  Wmdow  Displays 

“Miss  Charlene  Chandler  of  the  BESIDES  the  usual  d^play  of  news 
draft  board  office  is  about  to  recover  photos,  personal  stetionery  and  of- 
from  the  left-handedness  she  was  P®*  ^  ‘ 

stricken  with  recently,  after  having  mg  Co.,  Al^rt  L^a,  Mmn.  (publisher 
received  a  new  ring  from  a  West  Texas  the  Evening  Tribune)  often  mclud^ 
soil  conservation  engineer.”  ^  window  showings  the  outstand- 

g  ing  agricultural  products  of  the  vicin- 

AT  THE  Oklahoma  Press  Association  An  un^ually  large  dahlia,  curi- 
state  convention  held  recently  in  ^gs,  fruite  uncommon 

Ponoa  Citv  a  lawver  sneakine  to  a  ^  northern  clunate  and  such  items 

never  fail  to  attract  attention.  Men- 

dinner  group  addressed  them  as 

“members  of  the  fourth  dimension’’-  tion  of  the  un^ualn^  of  the  various 
all  very  unaware  of  what  he  had  P^dnets  is  also  made  m  the  news 
rflllpd  nres..;m,.n  Columns  the  day  they  are  shown. 


NEW  CHI.  CITY  EDITOR 


SIGN  of  the  times  advertisement  in 
the  New  York  Sun  the  other  night:  Chicago,  June  22 — Lewis  W.  Hunt 

has  resigned  as  Chicago  Daily  News 
city  editor  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
Clem  Lane,  veteran  member  of  the 
Daily  News  local  staff  and  formerly 
assistant  city  editor  for  the  past  five 
'  ^  years.  Carl  Kesler  has  been  named 

assistant  city  editor  to  succeed  Mr. 


“EX-KENNEL  owner  desires  to 
walk  dogs.  EN-2-2341.’’ 


^  Lane.  Mr.  Hunt,  a  long-time  mem- 

•— ^  ber  of  the  Daily  News  staff  and  city 
Copies  to  Hospitals  editor  for  more  than  five  years,  is  yet 

THERE’S  a  bright  spot  each  morning  to  announce  his  future  plans. 

in  Atlanta’s  hospitals  to  make  being  ■ 

sick  not  so  bad — it’s  the  daily  issue  of  TT  e  POMRPR 

the  Constitution  delivered  free  to  each  '“'V  , 

patient  Lieut.  Charles  Davis,  former  war 

Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta  department  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gcuettc 
store,  is  supplying  the  papers  to  the  son  of  Charles  Davis,  Sr.,  editorial 
patients  as  a  part  of  their  75th  anni-  writer  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
versary  celebration  this  year.  “It  is  Gazette,  was  navigator  and  bombar- 
one  of  the  nicest  services  ever  ren-  dier  of  one  of  the  American  bombing 
dered  our  patients  aside  from  hospital-  planes  forced  down  in  Turkey  after  an 
ization  itself,”  declared  Superintendent  attack  upon  the  Rumanian  oil  fields. 
Robert  Hudgins  of  Emory  University  He  formerly  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Hospital.  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 

This  is  just  a  sample  of  the  wide  ■ 

response  and  appreciation  the  gift  had  SHREDDED  WHEAT  ADS 
received.  The  presentation  of  free  j,  ^  ^o.  will  use  500 

papers  was  an  idea  of  R.  H.  Rich,  vice-  #  ^  ^ 

JrSdent  of  the  store,  who  saw  in  it  a  newspapers  for  a  campaign,  b^nn  ng 
f  •  1  j-  •  V  ■  this  week,  on  the  seasonal  use  of  the 

means  of  mcluding  sick  persons  in  the  neaches 


For  more  than  two  decades  the  automotive  worker  has 
been  a  symbol  of  Detroit.  The  product  of  his  skill  not 
only  placed  America  on  wheels,  but  flashed  the  fame  of 
Detroit’s  industrial  greatness  all  over  the  world. 

The  automotive  worker  is  still  doing  a  grand  job  for 
Detroit,  and  for  the  Nation.  According  to  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  250,000  former  auto¬ 
mobile  workers  have  now  joined  forces  with  a  quarter- 
million  other  war  workers  in  the  Detroit  area  to  produce 
the  trucks,  tanks,  bombers,  planes  and  guns  so  urgently 
needed  for  victory.  The  pay  of  these  workers  in  April, 
this  year,  was  a  total  EXCEEDING  26  MILLION 
DOLLARS  WEEKLY! 

The  patriotism  and  close  proximity  of  these  workers 
to  the  armament  they  create  is  resulting  in  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  a  substantial  part  of  their  earnings  in  War 
Bonds.  They  have  money  to  spend  now  and  will  have 
money  to  spend  when  the  war  is  over. 

And  it  is  so  easy  and  economical  to  reach  this  great 
buying  power  audience  in  Detroit!  The  Detroit  News 
will  deliver  your  message  to  63.8%  of  all  the  city  zone 
homes  taking  any  newspaper  regularly.  The  News  also 
offers  the  largest  A.B.C.  recognized  HOME  DELIV¬ 
ERED  circulation  of  all  newspapers  in  America. 


LEADERSHIP 
because  of 
READERSHIP 


In  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
advertising.  The  Sun  for 
7  years  has  led  every  New 
York  weekday  newspaper 
appealing  to  middle  and 
better  income  groups.  In 
1941,  advertisers  increased 
The  Sun’s  share  of  this 
linage. 


Did  you  see  that  full  pace  messace 
to  “Get  in  the  Scrap  .  .  .  *'  pub¬ 
lished  by  eleven  oil  companies  last 
Thursday?  That's  the  spirit  that 
wins  wars  I  All  eleven  of  these 
companies,  incidentally,  have  used 
our  advertisinc  columns  before. 
We're  proud  of  that. 


NEW 

BEDFORD 


^Ktprttentei  hy 
ILMAN,  NICOLL, 
AND  kUTHMAN 


Chicago:  J.  E.  lUH 


WE  INTERRUPT  OUR 


NEW  ENGLAND  vacation  business  is  going  to  be 
lots  bigger  and  brighter  this  summer  than  most 
folks  think. 


No,  we  can’t  prove  it  with  advance  facts  and  figures, 
but  we  can  tell  you  why  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 


We’ll  lose  the  tourists  who  used  to  cover  hill  and 
dale  by  car,  but  there  will  be  many  more  families 
who  come  purely  and  simply  to  stay  in  one  spot  .  .  . 
for  a  good  old-fashioned  rest — war  workers  and 
office  workers  and  government  people — young  folks 
and  old  folks — patriotic  citizens  who  will  use  their 
holidays  to  toughen  up  for  the  heavy  job  ahead. 


You  can  bet  this  summer  you’ll  find  them  on  New 
England  beaches  ...  on  mountain  hotel  verandas 
.  .  .  hip  high  in  trout  streams  .  .  .  chasing  golf- 
balls  ...  or  doing  any  of  the  relaxing  things  cus¬ 
tomary  to  the  great  American  vacation. 


And  you  can  bet,  as  customary,  they’ll  be  reading 
New  England  newspapers. 


a  “natural’*  for  newspapers 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily 
Times  (E) 

Westerly  Sun  (EftS) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


Fall  Rivet  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E> 

Haverhill  Gazene  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

La..t..  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Times 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 
Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 
Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 
Brattleboro  Reformer  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Record  &  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times, 
Hyannis  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 
Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  ii&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (£) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E) 
Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American 
(M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  b  American 
(E&S) 


New  Bedford  Standard  Times  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gazene  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (M&E) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHt. 


E  D  I 


NLRB  NOT  INVOLVED 

WE  SLIPPED  last  week  in  the  editorial  headed 
“Supreme  Court  vs.  NLRB,”  when  we  com¬ 
mented  that  the  latter  body  was  attempting  to 
circumvent  the  Court’s  decision  in  the  Dallas 
News  wage  case.  The  organization  at  which  the 
editorial  should  have  been  directed  was  the 
Wage-Hour  division  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
which  brought  proceedings  against  the  A.  H. 
Belo  Corp.,  publisher  of  the  Dallas  News,  under 
thr  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  not  been  involved  in 
this  litigation  at  any  time. 

When  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  became 
effective,  the  Dallas  News  contracted  with  its 
editorial  employes,  agreeing  to  pay  them  the 
minimum  wages  specified  by  the  law  for  the 
stipulated  hours,  plus  a  bonus  to  bring  their 
pay  up  to  the  levels  then  in  effect  in  its  office, 
plus  also  a  provision  for  overtime  pay  at  time- 
and-a-half.  This  arrangement  was  attacked  in  a 
suit  brought  before  the  U.  S.  District  Court, 
which  upheld  its  legality.  Upon  appeal  to  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  at  New  Orleans,  the  District 
Court  decision  was  upheld.  The  Supreme  Court 
sustained  both  decisions. 

Our  editorial  was  evoked  by  the  statement  of 
Administrator  L.  M.  Walling  of  the  Wage-Hour 
division  that  he  believed  the  division  should  be 
guided  by  the  “broader”  interpretation  applied  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  another  case,  which  was 
not  analogous  to  the  Dallas  News  situation  in 
that  no  provision  for  overtime  was  made.  On 
the  state  of  facts  presented  by  the  Dallas  News, 
we  believe  that  the  three  courts  could  not  have 
found  otherwise  than  they  did,  and  we  resented 
the  apparent  effort  of  an  executive  body  to  find 
a  new  meaning  in  their  decision. 

In  the  midst  of  war,  it  is  probably  inappro¬ 
priate  to  call  for  the  drastic  reorganization  of 
government’s  labor  functions  that  seems  neces¬ 
sary,  but  we  can’t  help  thinking  that  our  own 
inadvertent  error  must  occur  in  the  minds  of 
many  less  familiar  with  the  present  set-up.  With 
labor  affairs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  its  Wage-Hour  division,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the  War 
Labor  Board,  it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  the 
state  of  affairs  between  labor  and  industry  is  as 
stable  and  amicable  as  it  is.  Simplification  of 
this  set-up  should  be  the  first  order  of  business 
as  soon  as  the  more  pressing  problem  of  gaining 
the  war  victory  is  attained. 

"THIS  IS  WAR" 

^^’E  TALKED  this  week  with  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  top  news  executives  about  the  latest  bat¬ 
tles  and  some  of  the  delays  in  getting  war  news 
to  the  American  people. 

Few  men  charged  with  covering  adequately  to¬ 
day’s  far-flung  fronts  have  greater  responsibilities 
than  the  one  we  are  mentioning,  so  his  comments 
on  the  wartime  attitudes  of  editors  are  worth 
passing  along  to  those  who  have  not  yet  ad¬ 
justed  their  thinking  to  the  needs  of  the  present. 

Every  morning  tliis  executive  tells  himself, 
“This  is  war” — and  he  acts  accordingly.  He  be¬ 
lieves  the  transition  from  peace  to  war  on  Dec.  7 
was  too  sudden  for  many  editors  to  accustom 
themselves  overnight  to  the  ways  of  editorial 
necessity  in  a  nation  at  arms,  and  too  many  of 
the  peacetime  attitudes  have  persisted.  There¬ 
fore,  a  daily  reminder  of  wartime  responsibilities 
is  in  order  for  each  editor  before  he  starts  the 
day’s  work. 

Too  much  is  demanded  of  the  Army  and  Navy 


Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  charity  envieth 
not;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself;  is  not  puffed  up. 
1  Corinthians  XIII:  4. 


in  certain  circumstances,  this  executive  feels. 
There  is  too  much  impatience  on  the  part  of 
newspapers,  editorially,  over  delays  in  reporting 
war  news. 

After  the  Coral  Sea  battle,  five  weeks  elapsed 
before  the  Navy  permitted  the  epic  story  to  be 
told  in  detail.  Some  editors  chafed  at  the  delay, 
but  the  Navy  had  its  own  good  reasons  for  not 
releasing  the  play-by-play  story  of  this  engage¬ 
ment.  Eventually  the  public  got  the  news,  and 
with  it  the  Navy’s  explanation  of  the  delay.  The 
safety  of  survivors  and  U.  S.  warcraft  was  in¬ 
volved. 

We’re  not  attempting  to  say  all  editors  are  im¬ 
patient  at  such  delays.  Those  chafing  at  the  bit 
to  tell  what  happened  an  hour  ago  are  decidedly 
in  the  minority.  But  we  do  feel  that  their  out¬ 
look  on  war  news  and  the  delays  encountered 
must  be  changed  if  the  press  is  to  have  a  score 
as  nearly  perfect  as  jxissible.  Wholehearted  co¬ 
operation  of  newspapers  in  voluntary  censorship 
has  brought  forth  official  plaudits  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  record  is  one  to  be  proud  of,  not  to  be 
spoiled  by  impatient  editors  at  some  future  date. 

GRAND  REPORTING 

OFFICIAL  REPORTS  of  American  Naval  ac¬ 
tions  may  have  been  slow  in  getting  printed, 
but  there  can  be  no  complaint  of  the  quality  of 
the  eye-witness  stories  by  newspaper  correspon¬ 
dents  released  after  the  official  documents  had 
been  placed  before  the  public.  Outstanding  was 
the  story  by  Stanley  Johnston,  Chicago  Tribune 
correspondent,  who  was  the  only  newspaperman 
to  view  the  last  fight  and  the  tragic  loss  of  the 
U.S.S.  Lexington  in  the  Coral  Sea  battle.  It 
was  a  narrative  that  ranks  with  the  best  writing 
in  American  newspapers  of  any  era,  and  the 
action  of  the  Tribune  in  making  it  available  to 
all  the  three  major  news  services  is  almost  un¬ 
precedented.  We  can  think  of  few  newspapers, 
in  exclusive  possession  of  a  story  combining  great 
liistorical  values  with  unsurpassed  human  inter¬ 
est,  which  would  be  willing  to  share  it  with  the 
entire  field,  gratis. 

Johnston’s  story  was  a  news  scoop — by  the 
nature  of  things  a  rarity  in  this  war.  Cecil 
Brown  had  a  similar  scoop  with  his  radio  story 
of  the  sinking  of  the  Repulse  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  right  after  Pearl  Harbor,  and  there  have 
been  excellent  follow  stories  from  many  fronts 
of  battle.  Worthy  of  current  citation  is  the  series 
by  Foster  Hailey  in  the  New  York  Times,  on  the 
Battle  of  Midway,  another  eye-witness  account. 

Stories  Ifae  these  are  the  flesh  and  bones  of 
history.  They  are  also  valuable  guides  to  our 
national  strategy  and  war  policies,  especially  with 
respect  to  construction. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Johnston’s  narrative  appro¬ 
priately  omitted  the  part  that  he  himself  took  in 
the  battle,  but  the  Navy  has  made  that  good. 
If  he  had  been  in  uniform,  there  isn’t  the  shadow' 
of  a  doubt  that  he  would  be  in  line  for  one  of 
the  country’s  highest  medals  for  his  personal 
valor  in  the  Lexington’s  last  hours — far  above 
and  beyond  any  call  of  duty.  We  hope  that  some 


I  A  L 


fitting  recognition  will  come  to  him  from  tk 
President  or  from  Congress,  but  whether  thu 
happens  or  not,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  tl 
having  done  a  grand  piece  of  newspaper  work~ 
and  that’s  what  most  of  us  in  this  business  Bn 
for. 

TO  BE  WATCHED 

ONE  OF  RADIO’S  many  unsolved  problenif 
cropped  up  last  week  in  a  one-minute  speak 
by  Rep.  Clare  E.  Hoffman  of  •  Michigan  Won 
the  House.  He  referred  to  a  broadcast  by  Cil 
Tinney  in  which  the  commentator  urged  tbe  re- 
election  of  one  Representative  and  the  defeats 
three  others,  including  himself.  And  Mr.  Hof. 
man  drew  the  inference  that  the  three  tarpti 
were  chosen  because  they  had  supported  the  Dio 
Cr  mmittee,  while  the  favored  candidate  had  op¬ 
posed  that  Committee’s  operations.  Mr.  Hol¬ 
man  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  lict 
that  Mr.  Tinney’s  broadcasts  were  sponsored  bj 
a  tobacco  company,  and  commented,  according  to 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  18: 

“I  wonder  whether  that  tobacco  company  u 
employing  Mr.  Tinney  to  sell  tobacco  or  whether 
he  is  broadcasting  for  the  Communists.  .  . .  Cu 
it  be  that  all  those  who  smoke  the  Phillies  dgir 
or  use  any  of  the  products  of  this  company  itt 
expected  to  follow  the  recommendations  of  thit 
broadcaster  and  vote  for  congressmen  who  sup¬ 
port  the  Communists,  who  advocate  the  abolitiou 
of  the  Dies  Committee?  Some  of  those  who 
smoke  the  Phillies  cigars  will  begin  to  wonder 
whether  the  company  which  employs  this  radio 
representative  will  not  have  all  it  can  do  to  pot 
out  a  cheaper  and  a  better  cigar  or  is  it  possihlc 
that  they  are  now  making  so  much  money  thit 
they  have  taken  on  the  sideline  of  supporting 
pcjlitically  the  Communist  Party  and  the  cukB- 
dates  it  supports.  If  that  be  true,  then  the 
House  Ways  &  Means  Committee  should  find  in 
its  revenues  another  ample  reservoir  which  ni^t 
be  tapped  for  additional  taxes.” 

A  couple  of  comments  are  self-evident.  Fust, 
Mr.  Tinney  and  the  Bayuk  Cobipany  have  the 
right  to  support  or  oppose  any  candidates  they 
please  for  any  office,  publicly  or  privately.  Se^ 
ond,  a  Member  of  Congress  has  the  right  to 
counterattack  them  if  their  broadcasts  impu|n 
or  imperil  his  interests.  We  don’t  believe  thit 
any  suoh  legislation  as  that  suggested  by  Mi- 
Hoffman  has  a  chance  of  enactment — although 
anything  might  happen  in  the  frantic  Congre- 
sional  search  for  taxable  entities.  On  the  otho 
hand,  we  regard  it  as  mighty  bad  business  jad|- 
ment  for  any  advertiser  to  pay  money  lof 
broadcasts  dealing  with  partisan  politics.  Wt 
arc  quite  certain  that  the  Bayuk  Company  would 
not  support  or  oppose  any  candidate  in  new?*- 
per  or  magazine  space  that  it  had  purchased  fcf 
advancing  the  sale  of  its  products,  and  we  cu1 
see  any  wisdom  in  its  sponsorship  of  Mr.  To 
ney’s  political  opinions. 

The  entire  field  of  news  and  political  coo- 
ment  on  the  lur  needs  close  watching  and  ih 
practice  may  require  an  overhaul.  The  broid- 
casters  and  the  sponsors  may  disclaim  any  i*- 
sponsibility  for  the  views  of  commentators,  hot 
it  will  be  difficult  to  make  that  denial  stand  up 
in  the  face  of  such  questions  as  those  put  by  Mr 
Hoffman.  A  newspaper  must  assume,  under  the 
law,  complete  responsibility  for  its  news  and 
editorial  content.  Radio,  eventually,  must  do 
likewise,  and  the  assumption  carries  with  it  no 
implication  whatever  of  a  limit  on  the  ri^t  d  I 
free  expression. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

SENATOR  ARTHUR  ■  CAPPER,  To¬ 
peka  (Kan.)  Capital  publisher,  has 
filed  for  his  fifth  term  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 


Capper  is  the 
senior  Kansas 
senator,  having 
already  served 
24  years. 

John  H.  Perry, 
president  of  the 
Western  News¬ 
paper  Union,  the 
American  Press 
Association,  the 
John  H.  Perry 
Associates,  the 
Jonperry  Realty  y^^thur  Capper 
Co.  and  other 

enterprises,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  Warren  Foundry  &  Pipe  Cor¬ 
poration,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.  Besides 
the  properties  listed,  he  is  owner  of 
the  Jacksonville  Journal,  the  Pensa¬ 
cola  News,  the  Pensacola  Journal  and 
the  Panama  City  News-Herald. 

Richard  Powell  Carter,  associate 
editor,  Roanoke  World  News,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s 
committee  on  schools  of  journalism. 
Carter  succeeds  Herbert  Davidson, 
editor,  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News 
Journal,  who  resigned  the  post  he  had 
held  for  three  years  to  go  into  govern¬ 
ment  service.  The  appointment  auto¬ 
matically  makes  Carter  the  SNPA’s 
representative  on  the  National  Council 
of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Joiu:- 
nalism.  Carter  also  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  SNPA-endowed  Lee 
Memorial  School  of  Journalism  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Va. 

Lieut.  Donald  W.  Reynolds,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  South¬ 
west  American,  Times  Record  and 
Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat, 
was  transferred  June  22  to  Washington 
for  duty  with  the  Army’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff. 

Robert  C.  Dix,  publisher  of  the 
Ravenna  (O.)  Record;  M.  A.  Walcott, 
publisher  of  the  Kent  Courier-Trib¬ 
une,  and  Murray  Powers,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal, 
have  been  named  trustees  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  House,  Kent  State  University 
men’s  journalism  dormitory. 

Major  Lew  Brown,  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent,  cele¬ 
brated  his  81st  birthday  last  week  by 
being  at  his  desk  at  the  newspaper 
as  usual. 

John  R.  Harrison,  former  publisher 
of  the  Beloit  Gazette,  and  Bernard 
James  Sheridan,  former  publisher  of 
the  Western  Spirit  at  Paola,  have  been 
elected  to  the  Kansas  Newspaper  Hall 
of  Fame. 

In  The  Business  Office 

BOYKIN  PASCHAL,  who  joined  the 

staff  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning 
News  in  1912  as  an  advertising  solici¬ 
tor,  has  been  made  general  manager 
of  that  paper,  and  also  for  the  Evening 
Press,  which  is  published  by  the 
Homing  News  Inc.  Paschal  was  made 
advertising  manager  in  1913,  and  vice- 
president  and  advertising  Erector  in 
1920.  Alfred  E.  Floyd,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager. 

E.  W.  Palmer,  general  manager  of 
the  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Press,  has  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Prentice 
f^per  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Planning  Commission. 

I  John  T.  McVay,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hxmting  (W.  Va.) 
Publishing  Company,  resigned  to  be¬ 


come  sales  manager  for  a  local  whole¬ 
sale  bakery.  He  was  associated  with 
the  publishing  company  for  the  past 
IS  years. 

J.  Kenneth  Staats,  for  a  munber  of 
years  associated  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Der¬ 
rick,  has  joined  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Marion  (Ohio)  Star. 

Jack  Howard,  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  Millville  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Republican,  has  joined  the  circulation 
staff  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Morning 
Free  Press. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Peterson  was  selected  to 
succeed  Elwayne  Laurence,  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Redwood  City 
(Cal.)  Tribune.  Mr.  Laurence  has 
joined  the  Navy. 

Lloyd  Borg,  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Borg 
are  parents  of  a  daughter  named 
Merrily,  inspired  by  their  interest  in 
the  character  of  that  name  in  the 
“Terry  and  the  Pirates”  comic  strip. 

R.  H.  Robichaud  is  now  advertising 
manager  for  the  Vernon  (B.  C.)  News. 
He  resigned  recently  as  circulation 
manager  of  the  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
Bulletin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Bishop  an- 
noxmce  the  birth  of  a  son  Jime  14. 
Mr.  Bishop  is  on  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

C.  J.  Denne  was  appointed  manager 
of  the  Weirton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Times. 
Prior  to  taking  the  post  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  advertising  staff  of  tlie 
Wheeling  Intelligencer  and  News- 
Register. 

Frank  P.  Watson  has  retired  as  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  of  the  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Press,  after  serving  since  the 
establishment  of  that  paper  in  1922. 
Paul  B.  Scott  has  succeeded  Watson. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

MALCOLM  YATES,  formerly  with 

INS  and  UP,  and  Texas  papers,  who 
has  been  on  the  copy  desk  oil  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  has  been 
named  managing  editor.  He  succeeds 
C.  E.  Mathews,  who  “fed  up  with 
night  work,”  got  transferred  to  the 
desk  of  Register’s  companion  evening 
paper,  the  Press.  Chuck  DeWeese  has 
been  made  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Register,  and  Leonard  Voltz  has  come 
to  Mobile  from  Miami  as  a  new  Regis¬ 
ter  copy  editor.  Dick  Bailey  has  left 
the  Press  staff  and  is  now  in  charge 
of  public  relations  for  Alabama  Dry 
Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  at  Mobile. 

W.  Randolph  Norton  was  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Beckley  (W. 
Va.)  Raleigh  Register.  He  succeeds 
the  late  J.  Raiford  Watkins.  Mr.  Nor¬ 
ton  has  been  acting  in  that  capacity 
for  more  than  three  months  and  has 
been  associated  with  the  Register  for 
the  past  four  years. 

Frederick  B.  Marbut,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Kent  State 
University  and  formerly  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Washington  staff,  has 
been  named  acting  chairman  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Kent.  He 
succeeds  William  D.  Taylor  who  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  become 
head  of  the  morale  division  of  the 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  in  New  York. 

Patricia  Bronte,  former  feature  writ¬ 
er  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

Edward  E.  Eicher,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun, 
has  joined  the  Atlanta  bureau  of  the 
International  News  Service. 

Howard  Denby  has  resigned  as  fea¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun.  M.  P. 
Akers,  recently-appointed  administra- 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

MARCIA  WINN,  Chicago  Tribune 

reporter  now  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  special  assignments,  has  had  as 
varied  a  career 
as  the  news  it¬ 
self  since  she 
joined  the  Trib- 
ime  staff  in  1934. 

In  recent  years 
she  has  covered 
many  assign- 
ments  by  air¬ 
plane.  Notable 
among  these  was 
her  Right  from 
Philadelphia  to 
Indiana  in  1940 
to  write  a  series  Marcia  Winn 
o  f  articles  o  n 

Wendell  Willkie.  Her  story  of  a  fili¬ 
buster  in  the  Illinois  state  legislature  in 
1941  was  not  only  a  first  rate  reporter’s 
account  of  what  took  place,  but  also 
an  interpretation  of  the  filibuster  as 
a  phenomenon  of  American  politics. 

Early  this  year.  Miss  Winn  took 
over  the  editing  of  “Front  Views  and 
Profiles,”  a  daily  column  in  the  Trib- 
vme.  Recently,  at  her  own  request, 
she  has  returned  to  the  news  staff  and 
has  been  doing  a  series  of  stories  on 
Washington  in  wartime,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  feminine  angle.  Al¬ 
though  a  native  of  Danville,  LI.  Miss 
Winn  has  spent  most  of  her  life  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  where  her  par¬ 
ents  moved  while  she  was  still  an 
infant. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  Mississippi  State 
College  for  Women  with  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree.  Her  only  other  news¬ 
paper  job  was  with  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  as  a  reporter  and  feature 
writer. 

tive  assistant  to  the  Sun’s  editor,  is 
temporarily  in  charge  of  all  feature 
departments  at  the  Sun.  Mr.  Denby, 
former  manager  of  the  Esquire  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  joined  the  Sun  as  fea¬ 
ture  editor  when  the  new  morning 
newspaper  was  organized  last  fall. 

Glen  Perrins,  managing  editor  of 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- Examin¬ 
er,  has  been  named  publicity  chair¬ 
man  of  the  twenty-fourth  annual 
Ogden  Livestock  Show,  scheduled  for 
Nov.  8,  9,  10  and  11. 

Harnett  T.  Kane  author  of  the 
“Louisiana  Hayride,”  and  member  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item  staff  for  15 
years,  has  accepted  an  appointment  to 
teach  advanced  reporting  next  school 
year  at  Loyola  University. 

Ralph  S.  O’Leary,  member  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item  news  staff  for  13 
years,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times. 

Robert  Brown,  former  city  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  States,  has  joined 
the  United  Press  in  New  Orleans. 

J.  Malcolm  Bates,  Harvard  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Boston  Globe  for  the 
last  four  years,  has  joined  the  Globe 
night  rewrite  staff. 

Katharine  Toll,  feature  sports  writer 
for  the  Boston  Post,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Post  city  staff,  doing 
general  assignments  and  features. 

Donna  Payden  has  been  named  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Kent  (O.)  Daily 
Courier-Tribune,  while  Earl  Vicariu 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
Upper  Cuyahoga  Valley  Voice,  a 
weekly  at  Stow,  O.  Both  are  jour¬ 
nalism  students  at  Kent  State  uni¬ 
versity.  Lindy  Barch,  June  graduate, 
has  joined  the  Cleveland  staff  of 
International  News  Service. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


drawing, 
dialogue, 
original  humor 
make  the  strip 
a  standout  .  . 
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Executive  vice-president  Robert 
L.  Smith,  of  The  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  writes — 

“You  know  how  proud  we  are  of 
our  two  pages  of  daily  eomics, 
how  careful  we  have  been  in  their 
selection  over  a  period  of  years. 

“Certainly  we  made  no  mistake 
in  taking  on  GORDO,  by  Gus 
Arriola. 

“The  drawing,  the  dialogue  and 
the  original  type  of  humor  all 
contribute  to  make  the  strip  a 
standout. 

“Literally,  I  consider  GORDO 
‘something  out  of  this  world.’ 

“Manchester  Roddy  [president 
and  publisher  of  The  Daily  News] 
is  no  comic  fan,  but  GORDO 
gets  under  his  skin.” 

Almost  coincident  with  Mr. 
Smith’s  letter  came  a  line  from 
Howard  Denby,  feature  editor  of 
The  Chieago  Sun,  remarking  how 
in  his  city  “GORDO  is  catching 


The  current  sequence  of  GORDO 
ranks  with  the  best  of  a  sparkling 
series.  Would  you  like  to  see 
proofs? 

FEATURE 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  19 

Roy  Porter,  Associated  Press  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  recently  returned 
from  Europe,  June  21  began  a  series 
of  weekly  afternoon  broadcasts  over 
the  Blue  Network.  Porter  is  author 
of  “Uncensored  France”  published  last 
May. 

Jo  Leonard  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
UnioTv,  which  Florence  Bertsch  and 
Janet  Robb  have  left. 

P.  F.  Spitzfaden,  formerly  of  the 
McAllen  (Tex.)  Monitor,  is  now  San 
Antonio  Light  makeup  editor.  Ed 
Elmendorf  A..ierly  on  makeup,  re¬ 
turned,  to  Texas  A.  &  M.  College.  A 
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recent  addition  to  the  Light  copydesk 
is  Miss  Margaret  Presnall,  formerly 
of  the  Austin  American.  Harlan  Ben¬ 
nett  has  resigned  from  the  Light  desk. 
Ralph  Fritz,  reporter,  was  transferred 
to  the  copydesk.  J.  S.  McNeel,  Jr. 
has  joined  the  Light  city  staff. 

W.  G.  Glugston,  former  publicity 
man  for  the  Democratic  State  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  a  surprise  candidate  in  the 
coming  Kansas  elections.  He  has  filed 
as  a  Democratic  candidate  for  United 
States  senator.  Glugston  was  formerly 
Topeka  correspondent  for  the  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post. 

Miss  Dorothy  Coble  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  was  elec¬ 
ted  president  of  the  North’  Carolina 
Presswomen’s  Association  recently  at 
Asheville  N.  C.  Other  officers  elected 
are:  Mrs.  Zoe  Kincaid  Brookman, 
Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette,  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  Miss  Frances  Griffin,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal-Sentinel,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Miss  Babarara  Gilman,  Vassar  grad¬ 
uate,  has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express,  do¬ 
ing  general  assignments.  Miss  Gilman 
is  the  first  woman  to  be  added  to  the 
staffs  of  the  Portland  papers  in  that 
capacity. 

Ruth  Sulzberger,  daughter  of  the 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  is 
spending  her  summer  working  on  the 
city  desk  of  the  Times.  Miss  Sulz¬ 
berger  worked  in  the  Times  library 
last  year.  She  will  be  a  senior  at 
Smith  College  in  the  fall  semester. 

Jack  Mmphy,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Post  sports  staff,  is  subbing  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  Express  and  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Wendell  D.  Howie,  former  political 
editor,  defunct  Boston  (Mass.)  Tran- 


News  Company,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Force  and  is  report¬ 
ing  immediately  to  Officers’  Training 
School,  Miami  Beach. 

Harlan  Miller,  45,  who  writes  the 
“Over  the  Coffee”  column  for  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register,  June  20  was 
ordered  to  active  duty  with  the  Army 
as  a  captain.  He  will  report  at  Fort 
Myer,  Va.,  July  2  and  will  be  assigned 
to  the  military  mission  branch  of  the 
War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dick  Reed,  assistant  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  the  State  of  Maine  Develop¬ 
ment  Commission,  has  been  induct^ 
into  the  Army  and  reports  at  Camp 
Devens  July  1. 

Frank  Walker,  reporter  of  the  Arka- 
delphia  (Ark.)  Siftings-Herald,  has 
enlisted  in  the  Navy. 

Edwin  L.  VanStee,  reporter  for  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  has 
entered  the  Army  at  Camp  Custer, 
Mich. 

Karl  T.  Broadley,  telegraph  editor 
and  photographer  of  the  Bisbee 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Review,  resigned  to 
serve  as  instructor  of  photography  at 
the  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Stephen  D.  Donahue  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Gazette  was  commissioned  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air  Force  and 
has  been  ordered  to  Miami,  Fla.,  for 
training.  Alexander  Lewis  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette  was  commissioned  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant.  William  F.  Butler,  Jr.,  Worces¬ 
ter  Telegram  reporter,  enlisted  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  construction  division, 
as  yeoman,  second  class.  Frank  Boyce, 
also  of  the  Telegram,  entered  the 
Army  at  Fort  Devens. 

Stuart  H.  Johns  and  Bill  Johns, 
brothers,  formerly  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Independent  circulation 
department,  are  now  with  the  Army 
Air  Force  in  Panama  and  the  Signal 


Press  for  the  past  ten  years,  has  j<^ 
the  Army  Air  Force  as  a  first  % 
tenant. 


script,  has  announced  his  candidacy  Corps  in  Iceland,  respectively. 
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for  Republican  nomination  for  United 
States  Representative  from  the  10th 
Massachusetts  District. 

William  Shirley^  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  has  signed  with  the  Little  Rock 
club  of  the  Southern  Association  to 
play  a  utility  role.  He  will  work  at 
the  Democrat  office  in  daytime  and 
play  baseball  at  night. 

William  Garrard,  news  editor  of 
the  Farmville  (Va.)  Herald  for  the 
past  three  years,  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press 
this  week. 

Walter  J.  Mason,  state  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press  at  Charleston  W.  Va., 
was  transferred  to  Baltimore  as  state 
editor  for  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Sophie  Egloff,  who  for  the  past 
two  years  has  had  charge  of  the  photo¬ 
engraving  department,  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  take  a  civil  service  appoint¬ 
ment  in  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Voss  announce 
the  birth  of  a  son  on  June  13.  Mr. 
Voss  is  outdoor  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald. 

Nick  Kenny,  radio  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  has  been 
given  a  two-year  renewal  of  his  con¬ 
tract  with  the  paper  effective  Sept.  26. 
This  will  make  a  total  of  14  years  as 
radio  editor  of  the  Mirror.  Kenny  has 
gained  fame  as  a  songwriter.  Among 
his  biggest  hits  have  been  “Careless¬ 
ly,”  “Gold  Mine  in  the  Sky,”  “Red 
Sails  in  the  Sunset”  “Dream  Valley,” 
“Cabin  of  Dreams”  and  “While  A 
Cigaret  Was  Burning.” 

With  The  Colors 

CLARENCE  B.  HANSON,  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  director  of  the 
Birmingham  News  -  Age  -  Herald  and 
vice-president  of  the  Birmingham 


Stuart  R.  Berrye,  Jr.,  of  the  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Herald  Tribune  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  is  now  a  boatswain’s  mate 
at  Norfolk,  Va. 

William  B.  Abbott,  Jr.,  veteran 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  reporter,  has 
been  commissioned  a  captain  in  the 
Army  Air  Force,  assigned  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. 

James  A.  Hacker,  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express  and  Evening  News  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff,  has  been  ordered 
to  active  duty  as  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Army  Air  Force,  reporting  to 
Lowry  Field,  Denver,  Colo. 

Lester  Hamilton,  co-publisher  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Palestine 
(Tex.)  Herald  Press,  has  been  ordered 
to  duty  at  Randolph  Field,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Army 
Air  Force. 

Jack  D.  Geller,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  circulation  department,  in 
charge  of  suburban  circulation,  has 
enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  a  first- 
class  seaman  and  has  reported  for  duty 
at  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station. 

Gordon  Kidd,  reporter  for  the  Bisbcc 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Review,  has  enlisted  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  and  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Louis  Pavlovich,  of  Bisbee'. 

Robert  H.  Cram,  theatrical  display 
advertising  salesman  for  the  Akron 
Beacon-Journal,  has  enlisted  in  the 
Navy,  entering  the  Newport,  R.  I., 
naval  training  school. 

Robert  Hirt,  Akron  Beacon- Journal 
bureau  manager  at  Ravenna  for  the 
last  two  years,  has  enlisted  in  the 
Navy. 

E.  A.  Doepke,  Jr.,  local  advertising 
manager  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot 
and  Evening  News  and  president  of 
the  Harrisburg  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  been  ordered  to  active  duty  with 
the  Army  Air  Force  with  the  rank  of 
major. 

Lester  Hamilton,  32,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald  and 


Ray  Bonta,  29,  business  editor  «( 
the  Dallas  ("Tex.)  Morning  News, 
enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Force  at 
Randolph  Field  as  a  private. 

Bill  Mahon,  former  GreentnOa 
(S.  C.)  News  employe,  has  enlist  iit 
the  Marine  Corps  and  is  training  at  I 
Parris  Island,  S.  C.  base. 

Joseph  DeSilva,  former  Buffolo 
(N.  Y.)  News  employe,  has  been  in- 
ducted  into  the  Army  and  is  training 
at  Camp  Croft,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

George  A.  McCulloch,  Syrocaae 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  has  left  hit 
post  as  city  hall  and  political  reporter 
to  serve  in  the  merchant  marine. 
Municipal  epmloyes  gave  McCulloch 
a  wrist  watch  and  purse  as  farewdl 
gifts. 

Capt.  Victor  G.  Weaver,  fonneriy 
on  the  Toledo  Blade,  is  being  trained 
at  the  new  Air  Force  Officer  Training 
School,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  to  direct 
vital  administrative  and  supply  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  rapidly  expanding  Army 
Air  Corps  ground  forces. 

John  Rogers,  formerly  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Term.)  Press-Scimitar  copy 
desk,  reported  for  Army  service  on 
May  27  and  was  granted  leave  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Memphis  and  marry  Anna 
Marie  Kinnach  on  June  6  at  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church.  Joe  Guea, 
who  returned  recently  to  the  Press- 
Scimitar  editorial  staff  from  the  Army, 
while  awaiting  transfer  to  the  Air 
Force,  was  married  June  5  at  Marion, 
Ark.,  to  Sunny  Combs  of  Memphis. 

Joe  Bell,  sports  editor  of  the  Brom- 
wood  (Tex.)  Bulletin,  has  volunteered 
for  service  with  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  at  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Marvin  Berry,  circulation  manager 
Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  News-Press, 
has  entered  the  Navy  as  a  yeoman 
third-class.  Harold  Curran  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  departed  for  Scott 
Field,  Ill.,  where  he  entered  U.  S. 
Army  Radio  School. 

Roy  Evans,  editor  of  the  Newport 
(Ark.)  Daily  Independent,  was  in¬ 
ducted  in  the  Army  June  15  at  Camp 
Robinson. 

Staff  Sergeant  Richard  C.  Seither, 
United  States  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
former  sports  reporter  for  the  Nee 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune,  left 
June  13  for  New  River,  N.  C.,  where 
he  will  be  assigned  to  the  Fleet  Ma¬ 
rine  Force  for  duty  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  with  a  com'oat  imit  over¬ 
seas. 

Robert  Q.  Ackler,  Sacramento  (CaL) 
Bee  copyreader,  enlisted  in  the  Army 
and  has  been  assigned  to  the  Signal 
Corps  Replacement  Training  Base  at 
Camp  Crowder,  Mo. 

Bern  Price,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Birmingham 
Age-Herald  and  now  Associated  Pre* 
staff  writer  in  the  Atlanta  bureau,  has 
been  accepted  by  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  as  a  correspondent  attached  to 
combat  troops.  He  will  take  recruit 
training  at  Parris  Island,  S.  C^  wiU 
be  made  a  sergeant  and  sent  to  Mo- 
rine  Barracks,  Washington,  D.  C,  t® 
await  assigrunent  overseas. 

Leslie  T.  Hart,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Knoxville  (Term.)  Journal, 
for  the  past  two  years  political  ond 
Capitol  reporter  for  the  Nashville  Bon¬ 
ner,  Jvme  12,  received  a  commisoo® 
as  lieutenant  junior  grade  in  the  U.  S- 
Naval  Reserve. 

Gerald  “Cowboy”  Curtin,  businem 
manager  of  the  Watonga  (Okla.)  St- 
publican  for  the  past  three  years,  has 
received  orders  to  report  for  duty  m 
a  commissioned  officer  in  the  U.  ^ 
Naval  Reserve.  He  was  formerly 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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The  Smoke  of  Battle  that  means  Sales ! 


I 


Potont  war  productr,  this  Penn¬ 
sylvania — nation's  number  one  man 
on  iron  and  steel  .  .  .  today  the  back¬ 
bone  of  our  armed  forces. 

Ships,  guns,  tanks,  planes,  ammuni¬ 
tion;  textiles,  too  .  .  .  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  always  been  one  of  tbe  top 
textile  centers.  And  foodstuffs  .  .  . 
and  chemicals  .  .  .  and  hundreds  of 
other  vital  products  of  war  roll  off 
the  production  lines  of  smokc-belch- 
ing  Pennsylvania  plants. 

A  good  part  of  America's  war  is  be¬ 
ing  fought  and  won  right  here  on  the 
Pennsylvania  industrial  front. 

It  means,  obviously,  that  Pennsyl¬ 


vania's  payrolls  are  fatter  than  ever 
.  .  .  that  more  workers  have  more 
money,  and  are  more  willing  to 
spend  it.  It  means  new  highs  in 
War  Bond  buying  .  .  .  and  in  other 
useful  purchases,  too. 


It  means,  if  you  are  a  consistent 
advertiser  in  enough  Pennsylvania 
newspapers,  you  already  know  all 
about  this. 


The  Cooperating 
Newspapers 
Of  Pennsylvania 


Maay  campoigat  aren't  as  profitable  as 
they  nii9ht  have  been  ...  simply 
because  not  enough  newspapers  were 
used.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  addition  of 
these  newspapers  can  mahe  the  profit¬ 
able  difference  .  .  . 

Allentown  Call-Chronicle  (ME&S) 
Altoona  Mirror  (E) 

Ambridge  Citizen  (E) 

Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Chester  Times  (E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 


Fennsylvania  Dept,  of  Commerce  Photo. 


p  ■  . . t  - 

Jr  j 

j 

r  ^ 

Connellsville  Courier  (E) 

Greensburg  Review  Tribune  (M&E) 
Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  (M&E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Shamokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 

Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter 
(M&E) 

Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 
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managing  editor  of  the  Guthrie  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  former- 
(Okla.)  Leader.  \  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 

T  XT  1  /  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  was 

Lieut.  Col.  H.  Ne^n,  ormcr  -  dangerously  injured  May  16  in  a  mo- 

tor  accident  near  Mossbank,  Sas- 
the  Oklahoma  Publishmg  Company,  katchewan 

^s  been  sent  to  Army  duty  at  Hono-  Lieutenant  Newton  A.  Steams, 

formerly  with  United  Press  at  Sacra- 
John  B.  Gordon,  for  five  years  ad-  mento,  Cai.,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
vertising  inanager  of  the  Cushing  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Army  Air  Base  for 
(Okla.)  Daily  Citizen  before  going  to  flight  training.  Lieut.  Stearns,  who 
the  Texas  City  Sun,  as  publisher,  has  went  into  active  duty  with  the  Forti- 
resigned  to  enlist  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  eth  Division  more  than  a  year  ago, 
Vic  Stout,  for  nine  years  sports  and  was  with  UP.  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
news  writer,  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler,  Salem,  Ore.,  and  Boise,  Idaho,  before 
has  been  commissioned  a  captain  in  going  to  Sacramento, 
the  United  States  Army  and  assigned  a1  Wesson,  publicity  director  for 
as  Public  Relations  (jflicer  at  Fort  the  University  of  Southern  California 
Devens,  Ayer,  Mass.  for  the  last  15  years,  and  before  that 

Frank  M.  Jones,  Jr.,  truck  fleet  su-  editor  of  the  Glendale  (Cal.)  Press, 
perintendent,  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-  was  sworn  in  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Traveler,  has  been  comissioned  a  Naval  Reserve  last  week,  and  will  re¬ 
lieutenant  with  the  United  States  port  at  Annapolis  June  15. 

Army  Air  Force  and  assigned  to 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Captain  Harold  J.  Stanton,  in  charge 
of  the  national  food  and  grocery  ad¬ 
vertising,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  and 
a  veteran  of  the  first  World  War,  has 
reported  for  duty  with  the  Army  Air 
Force  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  J.  Calnan,  Lowell  (Mass.)  married  June  17. 

Sun  and  Citizen-leader  circulation  Miss  Audrey  Steele,  Redwod  Citp 
department,  is  now  serving  with  the  (Cal.)  Tribune  society  editor,  at  Nash- 
United  States  Army  at  the  air  base,  ville,  Tenn.,  to  Lieutenant  Robert 
Morris  Field,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Charles  Connell,  former 


Dallas  News  Stall  Men  Produce  New  MacArthui 
Strip  . . .  McGinnis  and  Tinkle  Guest-Edil  Satur¬ 
day  Review  .  .  .  News  Dramatic  Critic  Figures 
in  Tribute  ol  Theatre  Arts  Magazine 


STRIP  A  new  staff-created  feature  in  The  Dallas  News  is  the 
cartoon  biographic  strip,  Life  of  a  Hero :  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  by  Jack  Patton  and  Don  Maciver.  Patton  is  doing  the 
____  Maciver,  the  con- 

M  Patton’s  historical 

w  M  strip  series  (with  Sam 

T  Acheson)  on  Dallas’ 

i  /  First  Century  was 

completed  in  TheNews 
on  April  11,  the  cen¬ 
tennial  date  of  The 
News’  publishing  firm. 


Wedding  Bells 


Jack  Patton 


Don  Maciver 


Tribune 


GUEST-EDITORS  The  Southwest  issue  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review  of  Literature  appeared 
May  16,  1942.  This,  the  first  of  a  series  of  regional  special  issues 
with  the  ultimate  goal  of  making  a  national 
surs’ey  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  was  edited  I 
by  Prof.  John  H.  McGinnis,  literary  editor  Bil||||i||[||H 
of  The  Dallas  News,  assisted  by  Prof.  Lon 
Tinkle,  associate  literary  editor  of  The  Dallas 
News.  Both  are  members  of  the  faculty  of 
Southern  Methodist  University.  They  were 
invited  by  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  - 

to  initiate  this  experiment  in  American  critic- 
ism.  Leading  writers,  critics  and  artists  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma  were  among  the  contributors. 


Medical  Corps  and  has  been  pro-  ried  at  Wooster  June  21.  Condos 
moted  to  corporal  at  Camp  Lee,  Va.  formerly  was  Wooster  bureau  mana- 
Aubrey  Hart,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  ger  for  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 
News  circulation  department  employe,  Frank  Thompson,  assistant  manager 
has  entered  the  Army  and  is  training  of  the  Boston  INS  Bureau,  who  joined 
at  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C.  He  is  the  25th  the  Army  last  week,  plans  to  be  mar- 
News  employe  to  enter  the  armed  ried  this  weekend  to  Miss  Sue  Tulis. 

'Xe,.  L.  former  Cmsi-  STATUE  TO  HpNOR  PAZ 

fied  advertising  manager  of  the  Potts-  A  monument  to  Jose  C.  Paz,  one  of 
toiwn  (Pa.)  Mercury,  is  now  a  cor-  the  great  figures  of  Argentina  s  history 
poral  with  the  Sixth  Motored  Division  journalism,  who  founded  the 

at  Fort  Sill  Okla.  famed  Buenos  Aires  newspapers  La 

T  Mr  J  ^  1  Prensa  in  1869,  will  be  erected  to  com- 

Je^  B.  Ward  for  several  years  a  ^e^^^ate  the  centenary  of  his  birth, 
reporter  for  the  Marion  (Ala.)  Times-  cornerstone  of  the  statue  is  sched- 
Staudard,  has  been  accepted  M  a  cor-  ^ 

resiwndent  attached  to  combat  units  jgjg.  Funds  for  the  statue  are  being 
of  the  U.  S.  Afarme  Corps  Warf  has  ^  blic  subscription, 

been  sent  to  Pams  Island,  S.  C.,  for  a 

a  peri^  of  recruit  tramii^,  after  WITH  P.  R.  STAFF 
which  he  will  be  transferred  to  Quan-  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  22-Albert 

T  ,  ,  Warner,  chief  of  the  Washington  staff 

G.  R.  Splane,  J^  a  fomer  member  qJ  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
of  the  news  staff  of  the  Titwville  commentators,  has  resigned  tc 

(Pa.)  Herald,  IS  now  at  Camp  Crow--  accept  a  commission  as  major  on  the 
^r.  Mo.,  in  (Company  A,  32nd  Signal  D.  Surles,  chief  ot 

Traimng  Batallion.  public  relations  for  the  War  Depart- 

Lieut.  Allen  Crist,  a  former  member  ment. 

of  the  Harrisburg  bureau  of  the  Asso-  _ 

ciated  Press  who  is  now  attached  to - - — 


CRITIC  In  a  review  of  a  volume  of  three  Southwestern 
plays,  Edith  J.  R.  Isaacs,  editor  of  Theatre  Arts,  in 
the  June  1S>42  issue  of  that  publication  hands  a  nice  compliment 
to  our  John  Roscnfield  in  these  words:  "And 
prefacing  the  plays  is  an  excellent  foreword 
by  John  Rosenfield,  the  brilliant  and  generous 
critic  of  The  Dallas  Morning  News.’’  9  ^ 

In  Mrs.  Isaacs’  review,  Mr.  Rosenfield  is  ■ 
pointed  out  as  a  type  of  "professional  critic 
who  is  interested  enough  in 


such  plays  (those 
that  'have  not  the  New  York  stamp  upon  W 

them’),  their  produaion  and  their  publication  j 
to  write  of  them  with  the  same  honesty,  appre-  R®*®''* 

ciation  and  critical  dignity  with  which  he  writes  of  plays 
come  down  the  high  road,  their  repute  already  proclaimed. 


BALTIMORE 

Industrial  Wage  Earners 


NOW  AVERAGE  more  than  $40 
a  week.  Multiply  that  by  the  197,- 
000  industrial  workers  throughout 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  you 
get  a  payroll  of  approximately 
$8,000,000  a  week. 

Whether  you  are  selling  ideas  or 
services  or  merchandise,  you  can 
reach  most  of  these  people  most 
effectively  through  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  Baltimore 


Se/l  the  Readers  of  The  Dallas  News 

And  You  Have  Sold  The  Dallas  Market 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc.,  Representatives 
Affiliates:  Radio  Stations  WFAA  and  KSKO,  The  Texas  Almanac 


SUNPAPERS 


retail  trade  follows  the  DALLAS  NEWS 
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hVHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

**Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.**  AUGUSTINE 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  WAR  EFFORT — With  the  use  of  but  a  negligible  amount  of  critical  mate¬ 
rials.  the  beverage  distilled  spirits  industry  will  produce  240  million  gallons  of  high-proof  alcohol  in  1943,  or  about 
44%  of  the  Nation's  military  and  essential  civilian  demand. 

Beverage  alcohol  plants  use  groin  exclusively  and  as  this  coimtry  has  a  large  surplus  of  grain,  especially  com 
and  wheat,  the  original  allocation  of  1.2  million  tons  of  sugar  for  conversion  to  industrial  alcohol  will  thus  be  re¬ 
leased  for  consumption. 

The  War  Production  Board  estimates  that  200  million  gallons  of  alcohol  will  be  utilized  in  the  production  of 
butadiene,  which,  when  processed  with  other  ingredients,  will  furnish  200  thousand  tons  of  synthetic  rubber. 

SOURCE — Distilled  Spirits  Institute. 


[Freight  Traffic 
loves  Smoothly 
[And  Without  Congestion 

Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director  of  the 
Bee  of  Defense  Transportation,  in  a 
ch  in  Cleveland  on  June  9,  said: 
“Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
Thus  far  there  has  been  no 
tskdown  and  no  serious  congestion 
domestic  transportation.  It  has 
le  promptly  and  well  all  that  it  has 
n  called  upon  to  do,  including  the 
vement  to  the  ports  of  troops, 
trmameiits  and  munitions  and  of  war 
wfucts  and  Lend-Lease  supplies  of 
description.  You  may  have 
t-n  statements  that  there  are  large 
cumulations  of  overseas  freight  at 
on  the  lines  leading  to  the  ports. 
Ideating  the  impression  that  the  ports 
blocked.  They  are  not  blocked 
|but  in  liquid  condition.  There  are  no 
iccnmulations  of  cars  at  the  ports 
Lhich  are  in  any  way  alarming.  Con- 
].id< Table  over.seas  freight  is  in  storage 
lit  the  ports  and  elsewhere,  but  it  is 
Jjot  being  stored  to  any  important  ex- 
I'ent  in  cars,  and  so  it  is  not  interfer- 
with  the  movement  of  freight. 
Credit  should  be  given  where  it  is 
iue,  and  I  am  glad  to  give  crerlit  to 
be  railroads  and  the  other  carriers  of 
he  country  for  the  fine  service  which 
hey  have  rendered  since  the  emer- 
.Tncy  began.  They  have  both  planned 
pd  functioned  well,  and  they  have 
had  wonderful  cooperation  from 
:  shippers  of  the  country,  whose  aid 
s  indispensable  to  the  results  which 
avc  been  actDmplished.”  SOURCE 
|-Associati(m  of  .American  Railroads. 

ap  Rubber  Campaign 

Organization  of  the  petroleum  in- 
istry’s  Scrap  Rubl)er  Drive  was  one 
!  the  most  spectacular  jobs  ever  un- 
rtaken  by  an  industry  noted  for 
for  its  ability  to  adjust  itself 
,uickly  to  emergeiu-ies. 

When,  on  Friday,  June  12,  the 
sident  called  for  an  immediate 
and  s|x*cified  midnight  of  Sun- 
ij’i  oil  men  from  coast  to  coast 
Wicd  at  the  almost  impossible  con¬ 
ations,  particularly  since  the  60  hours 
dween  the  announcement  and  the 
tart  of  the  campaign  was  almost  en- 
^ly  over  a  week-end. 

Everjnvhere,  William  R.  Boyd,  Jr., 
laiman  of  the  Council  announced, 
wptum  of  the  unprecedented  condi- 
uns  of  the  drive  was  wludehc.'irted, 
billion-rlollar,  million-dollar,  and 
^a-lhousand-dollar  companies,  and 
'■mpanlos  without  any  ca])ital  at  all, 
t  through  every  piece  of  red  tape, 
^  detoured  every  normal  business 
-Tcwlure  in  order  to  get  the  plan 
to  operation  regardless  of  expense 
■3d  the  interruptions  of  regular  busi- 
From  their  own  pockets  the 
^^ies  are  contributing  all  of  the 
■ng  expenses  of  the  drive — per- 


s(mnel,  trucks,  advertising,  and  the 
financing  of  the  entire  cost  of  the 
buying  program  until  the  government 
can  take  over  the  rubber. 

*  *  * 

If  automobile  and  truck  owners  of 
the  United  States  were  to  turn  in  an 
average  of  one  worn-out,  discarded  tire 
each,  a  435,000-ton  supply  of  rubber 
scrap  would  be  provided  to  ease  the 
current  rubber  shortage.  If  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  were  to  turn 
in  another  five  {lounds  of  rubber  from 
around  the  house,  an  additional  325,- 
000  tons  would  be  provided,  making  a 
total  of  760,000  tons  of  scrap,  which 
is  equivalent  in  weight  to  the  crude 
rubber  used  in  the  United  States  in 
peace-time  years.  SOURCE — Ameri¬ 
can  Petroleum  Institute. 

Airline  Seats  for 
Essential  Business 

Since  the  announcement  that  the 
siduHluled  airline  services  were  under 
priority  to  the  Armed  Forces,  there 
ha-s  l)e<-ome  a  wide-spread  impression 
that  no  civilian  c'ould  obtain  a  seat 
on  a  scheduled  transport  plane.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  all  seats  not 
taken  by  priority  tickets  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  general  traveling  public. 
The  management  of  the  20  airlines  of 
the  nation  l>elieve  that  a  correction 
of  the  above  misconception  would  be 
an  im|K)rtant  contribution  to  the  war 
effort.  No  seat  on  a  transport  i)lane 
.should  go  out  empty.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  private  bu.si- 
ness  men  engaged  in  essential  produc¬ 


tion  who  would  save  days  and  weeks 
of  valuable  time  by  phoning  for  reser¬ 
vations  and  availing  themselves  of 
.seats  not  required  lor  priority  mat¬ 
ters.  SOURCE — Air  Transport  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Ideas  for  Utility 
Advertising  Managers 

The  Modern  Kitchen  Bureau’s 
“Package  of  Ideas”  for  utility  adver¬ 
tising  managers  is  receiving  good  ac¬ 
ceptance.  .Although  the  program  has 
been  in  the  field  only  a  short  time, 
alrea<ly  more  than  70  utilities  are  us¬ 
ing  it  to  good  advantage. 

The  Package  contains  three  “pro¬ 
gram  ideas,”  each  with  a  basic  theme 
suited  to  the  present  needs  of  most 
utilities. 

Each  program  is  presented  in  idea 
form  and  features  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  layouts  and  copy  slants.  The  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  planned  to  advertise 
what  existing  appliances  can  do  for 
u.sers  in  these  days  when  there  are 
very  few  new  appliances  to  sell. 

The  program  ideas  may  be  used  as 
they  are  presented,  but  they  are  de¬ 
signed  to  be  flexible,  to  be  easily 
changed  or  altered  to  fit  local  needs 
and  problems.  Cash  prizes  are  being 
offererl  to  utility  advertising  man¬ 
agers,  one  of  the  chief  qualifications 
Inung  the  ingenuity  shown  in  adapt¬ 
ing,  expanding  and  improving  these 
ideas. 

New.spaper  advertising  managers 
interested  in  showing  these  effective 
ideas  to  local  utilities  may  obtain  the 


Directory  ol  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Transport  Association 

laa  Ro.  Salle  at..  Chleaxo.  lU. 

A  neutral  source  of  Information,  ptaoto- 
rraphs.  facta  and  Srures  ooncemlnc  the 
passenirer.  air  mall  and  air  express  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  sixteen  major  scheduled  United 
States  Airlines  operatinc  domestic  and 
international  services.  Also  facts  avail¬ 
able  reKanling  operation  and  niaiiileiiaiice 
of  the  transiion  planes  and  airwar  facili¬ 
ties.  including  communication  sratems. 
of  member  airlines.  Oeneral  and  specific 
request  from  editors  invited.  Send  for 
free  booklet  "Little  Known  Facts  About 
the  Air  Transport  Industrj." 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

0‘j4  Transportation  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Central  coordinating  agenc;  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  railroads  and  source  of  informstino 
concerning  the  railroad  Industry.  Has 
largest  railroad  library  in  the  world.  Fea¬ 
ture  articles,  releases,  publications,  re¬ 
ports.  condensed  railroad  facts  for  "filler" 
copy,  photographs,  and  monthly  cartoon 
of  railroad  oddities.  Free  to  editors. 

American  Petroleum  Institute. 

Department  of  Public  Relations, 

50  W.  50th  St.,  New  York,  N.  ¥. 
National  Trade  ABso<Tation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Petroleum  Industry,  interested  chiefly 
in  technological  and  statistical  progress. 
Send  for  samples  of  "Weekly  Pnss  Re¬ 
lease."  presenting  current  data,  interesting 
Items,  on  petroleum  developments  and 
"Sidelights  of  Industry.”  weekly  column 
of  industrial  features;  also  for  "Petro¬ 
leum  Facts  and  Figures."  statisUcal  year¬ 
book.  all  free  to  editors. 


Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  Distilling  Industry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption.  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

420  Lexington  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  electrical  industry. 

National  Association  of  Food 
Chains 

''id  JackHon  Place,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D. 

Food  editors,  writers,  and  others  may  ob¬ 
tain  details  of  organized  food  chain  effort 
to  assist  in  the  National  Nutrition  Pro¬ 
gram  by  dropping  a  postcard  to  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains,  726  Jackson 
Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Ask  for 
samples  of  nutrition  material. 

Copper  &  Brass  Research  Associa¬ 
tion 

420  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

The  membership  of  this  Association 
represents  the  principal  fabricators  of 
Copper  and  its  Alloys.  Information  and 
pictures  on  the  use  of  these  metals  in 
the  War  Armament  Program  will  be 
furnished  to  editors  and  special  writers 
on  request.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  IB  devoted  to  the  part  the  Copper 
and  Brass  Industry  is  playing  in  the  all- 
out  War  Program.  If  you  are  not  on 
the  mailing  list  and  would  like  to  be. 
write  to  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin. 
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“Idea  Package”  by  writing  to  The 
^Modern  Kitchen  Bureau,  420  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  New  York  City.  SOURCE 
— Edison  Electric  Institute. 

Millions  for  Nutrition! 

That’s  the  program  of  the  food 
industry  in  bringing  nutrition  facts  to 
the  attention  of  the  average  consum¬ 
er.  In  this  program  the  food  chains, 
using  thousands  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  are  explain¬ 
ing  in  simple,  everyday  terms,  the 
facts  about  food.  They  are  doing  this 
wheii  the  housewife  is  thinking  about 
food.  At  point  of  sale,  through  post¬ 
ers,  one-sheets,  and  other  means,  these 
facts  have  driven  home  where  she  Is 
making  her  purchase. 

Magnitude  of  this  undertaking  is 
indicated  by  a  recent  store  traffic  sur¬ 
vey  which  showed  that  22  million 
customers  patronize  the  nation’s  food 
chain  stores  each  week.  These  cus¬ 
tomers  are  a  cross-section  of  all  con¬ 
sumers.  They  include  the  boarding 
hou.se  operator,  the  housewife,  and 
even  the  man  or  woman  who  “eats 
out”  but  drops  into  the  chain  store  to 
purchase  some  fresh  fruit  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  restaurant  fare. 

Individual  chain  store  companies 
have  developed  powerful  advertising 
projects  to  tie  in  with  the  National 
Nutrition  Program.  And,  in  an  or¬ 
ganized  way,  a  large  number  of  com¬ 
panies  operating  over  20,000  stores 
are  coofierating  in  a  special  effort  by 
a  series  of  beautiful  store  posters  and 
extensive  newspaper  advertising. 

SOURCE — National  Association  of 
Food  Chains. 

Copper  and  Its  Alloys 
Called  to  the  Colors! 

Copper  and  its  many  alloys  are 
necessary  metals  in  the  construction 
of  ships,  fighting  planes,  tanks,  trucks, 
guns,  ammunition  and  hundreds  of 
other  uses.  Uncle  Sam  has  called 
these — Man’s  Oldest  and  Most  Useful 
Metals — to  the  Colors. 

The  great  copper  mines  of  the 
United  States  and  those  owned  and 
ojierated  by  .\merican  companies  in 
Mexico  and  South  America  are  work¬ 
ing  day  and  night  to  “dig  out”  the  red 
metal  so  that  it  can  be  fabricated  into 
War  .\rmament  for  the  Fighting 
Forces  on  land,  on  sea,  under  the  sea 
and  in  the  air.  The  plants  are  using 
every  facility  to  speed  up  production. 

From  companies  formerly  manu¬ 
facturing  pencils  and  compacts  to 
the  great  electrical  and  automotive 
industries  equipment  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  the  manufacture  of  muni¬ 
tions  and  War  Equipment.  Soon 
.\merica  will  have  the  greatest  fight¬ 
ing  machine  in  the  World.  That 
means  Victory  for  the  United  States 
and  her  Allies. 

SOURCE  —  Copper  &  Brass  Re¬ 
search  A.ssoriation. 
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AFA  Hears  of 
Advertising's  Job 

continued  from  page  7 


in  advertising  appropriation  will  re¬ 
sult  in  an  admitt^ly  lower  advertis¬ 
ing  force  than  the  ratio  of  reduction 
itself  indicates,”  Mr.  Schmitz  said. 

“If  the  competitive  factors  are  in 
the  same  situation,  one  may  gamble 
temporarily  at  least,  to  see  what  hap¬ 
pens.  It  may  be  a  general  lessening 
of  competitive  advertising  will  offset 
in  some  degree,  the  possible  disadvan¬ 
tage. 

“Of  course,  beginning  with  a  small 
appropriation  which  provides  only 
thin  coverage,  at  best,  an  advertiser 
must  consider  that  such  an  advertising 
budget,  if  trimmed  too  far,  then  be¬ 
comes  wholly  inadequate. 

“These  problems  must  be  analyzed 
by  advertisers  and  the  best  business 
judgment  applied  to  find  a  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  solution.  The  situation  in 
many  instances  is  complicated  by  ceil¬ 
ing  prices  with  lowered  margins  be¬ 
cause  increased  costs  cannot  be  re¬ 
flected.” 

lartoa  It  Keynoter 

Bruce  Barton,  president  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  the  key¬ 
note  speaker  at  the  Monday  luncheon, 
declar^  that  the  present  war  is  a 
revolution  and  that  when  it  is  over 
there  will  be  no  return  to  the  “good 
old  days.” 

“You  and  I  shall  not  make  money 
the  rest  of  our  lives,  at  least  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  used  to  think 
of  making  money.  Henceforth  we 
must  measure  our  lives  rather  in  terms 
of  inner  satisfaction  and  approval  of 
our  fellow  men.” 

After  emphasizing  that  the  people 
are  having  a  taste  of  totalitarianism 
in  the  U.  S.  now  and  don’t  like  it,  Mr. 
Barton  went  on  to  reveal  a  “secret” 
which  he  said  he  learned  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

“The  secret  is  this:  The  professional 
politician  believes  that  the  American 
business  man  is  politically  dumb.  The 
farmer  takes  an  active  part  in  poli¬ 
tics;  he  is  organized  and  knows  how 
to  safeguard  his  own  interests.  The 
labor  xinions  are  the  most  powerful 
lobby  in  Washington.  But  the  busi¬ 
ness  man,  poor  fellow,  draws  a  small 
check  for  the  party  once  in  four  years 
and  marks  his  ballot;  then,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  politics  is  adjourned. 
For  the  politician,  politics  is  never 
adjourned.  Not  even  in  war  time. 
Not  for  one  minute.  Not  even  in  the 
most  exalted  circles.” 

LaGuardio  on  Free  Press 


In  welcoming  the  AFA  delegates  at 
the  opening  luncheon,  Mayor  La- 
Guardia  took  a  crack  at  newspapers, 
charging  that  one  of  the  New  York  pa¬ 
pers  recently  set  out  to  “torpedo”  a 
patriotic  rally  in  New  York  on  the 
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groimds  that  it  was  frivolous  and  ill- 
timed,  but  suddenly  changed  its  mind 
on  learning  that  “scrnie  of  the  paper’s 
largest  advertisers  were  mem^rs  of 
the  program  committee.” 

Mayor  LaGuardia  urged  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  prepare  to  take  an  active  part 
m  the  post-war  period  and  help  avoid 
a  depression  similar  to  the  one  in  1929. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Daly  Anderson,  home 
economics  editor  and  director  of 
Parents’  Magazine  consumer  service 
bureau  was  presented  the  Josephine 
Snapp  Award  at  the  luncheon,  for  the 
most  oustanding  contribution  to  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1941.  The  award  was 
made  by  the  Women’s  Advertising 
Club  of  Chicago. 

All  officers  were  reelected  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  AFA  board. 
They  are:  James  A.  Welch,  president; 
Hon  G.  Borton,  chairman  of  the 
board;  Clara  H.  Zillessen,  secretary; 
and  Robert  S.  Peare,  treasurer. 

The  following  were  elected  directors: 
Paul  Garrett,  vice-president.  General 
Motors  Corp.,  New  York  (reelected); 
William  A.  Hart,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  EL  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
Wilmington,  (reelected);  William  C. 
Savage,  advertising  manager,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Mabel  G. 
E^anley,  eastern  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  The  Borden  Co^  New  York; 
Ray  Maxwell,  advertising  manager, 
Missouri  Pacific  Lines,  St.  Louis; 
Harry  Caswell,  vice-president,  Absor- 
bine  Jr.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  D.  C. 
Murray,  Detroit  manager.  Fortune 
magazine;  president,  Adcraft  Club  of 
Detroit. 

Miss  Beatrice  Adams,  Gardner  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Council  on  Women’s 
Advertising  Clubs.  She  automatically 
becomes  a  vice-president  of  the  AFA. 

Forbes  McKay,  associate  advertising 
manager,  Missouri  Pacific  Lines  of  St. 
Louis,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Advertising  Clubs.  Howard 
Minnich,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Ohio  Fuel  and  Gas  Co.,  was  elected  a 
vice-chairman  of  the  Council,  together 
with  Willard  Egolf.  manager  of  KVOO, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

PLAN  PEANUT  ADS 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  June  22 — A  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  to  make  the  country  peanut 
conscious  was  outlined  here  the  other 
day  to  the  National  Peanut  Council. 
W.  B.  Jester,  of  Atlanta,  executive 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  said  newspapers,  radio  and  maga¬ 
zines  would  be  used  in  the  campaig.n 
to  increase  the  use  of  peanuts  and 
peanut  products  in  the  American 
menu.  He  did  not  say  just  what  form 
the  advertising  program  would  take. 
Dr.  H.  P.  Stuckey,  director  of  the 
Georgia  experiment  station,  told  the 
council  the  1942  crop  would  be  the 
largest  yet  produced. 


365,000  people  make  the 
Youngstown  metropoli¬ 
tan  district  the  third 
largest  in  Ohio. 

Advertisers  cannot  cover 
this  rich  market  without 
the 
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Vindicator 
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World  Premiere  of  Long 
Heralded  War  Epic  at 
Senate  June  24 

For  the  first  time  in  its  existence 
of  more  than  100  years,  the  Har¬ 
risburg  Telegraph  is  placing  its 
stamp  of  approval  on  a  motion 
picture. 

The  picture  which  this  news¬ 


A  fine,  old  newspaper 
breaks  a  lifetime  pre* 
cedent  for  a  motion  pic- 
tore,  ^'Eagle  Squadron" 
—  and  on  the  front 
page,  too! 

Telegraph  Will 
Sponsor  ‘Eagle 
Squadron’  Film 


Walter  Wanger's 
“Eagle  Squadron,"  a 
Universal  picture^  is 
now  being  shown  in 
Chicago,  Dayton,  Balti¬ 
more,  San  Francisco, 
Buffalo,  San  Antonio 
and  Harrisburg  .  .  .  and 
will  soon  be  shown  in 
your  city. 


paper  deems  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  sponsor  is  the  Walter 
Wangcr  production,  “Eagle  Squad¬ 
ron,’’  released  through  Universal 
Pictures,  and  having  its  world 
premiere  at  the  Senate  Theatre 
starting  Wednesday,  June  24th. 
Following  the  premiere  opening 
here,  “Eagle  Squadron’’  opens  in 
Baltimore  on  June  26th. 

While  there  has  been  splendid 
entertainment  offered  in  the  local 
motion  pictures  in  the  past  many 
years  this  paper  has  never  takefi 
unto  itself  the  privilege  of  approv¬ 
ing  or  disapproving  the  publics 
right  to  choose  the  type  of  picture 
it  preferred.  However,  with  the 
production  of  “Eagle  Squadron,” 
the  editor  feels  that  this  is  one 
picture  every  resident  of  Harris¬ 
burg — and  the  United  States— 
should  see. 

“Eagle  Squadron”  is  drama- 
stark,  grim  and  realist!  c — and 
strikes  close  to  the  heart  of  every 
American.  While  the  picture  has 
entertainment  value  comparable  to 
its  two  great  predecessors,  “Hell’s 
Angels”  and  “The  Big  Parade,”  it 
also  carries  a  graphic  message 
those  here  at  home. 

Greater  than  the  greatest  of  war 
pictures,  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph 
is  sponsoring  “Eagle  Squadron” 
because  its  editors  believes  it  car¬ 
ries  a  real  message  of  American¬ 
ism,  patriotism,  self-sacrifice  and 
daring. 

“Eagle  Squadron”  presents  Diana 
Barrymore,  21 -year-old  daughter 
Tohn,  as  the  feminine  lead,  in 
'^-'hut,  with  Robert 
'  ■’='»  Albert, 
T,eif 
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service,  “Today’s  Strange  Story.”  The 
new  series,  according  to  the  syndicate 
head,  will  include  the  most  sensational 
exploits  of  spies  and  counter-spies  in 
the  present  war. 

Cng  Re-signs  Coach  Leahy 

I  V.  CONNOLLY,  president  of  King  Personals  and  Notes 
FwToras  Syndicate,  announced  Jime  HERBLOCK,  NEA  Service  cartoonist 
74  that  the  syndicate  has  re-signed  and  this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
iFrank  Leahy,  head  football  coach  of  ner,  has  drawn  for  the  National  Safety 
Notre  Dame,  to  resume  his  “Football  Council  a  special 
Forecasts  and  Analysis”  column  be-  cartoon  for  use 
inning  about  the  middle  of  Septem-  in  connection 
-ler.  Leahy,  who  was  chosen  as  the 
x)ach  of  the  year  by  the  National 
Association  of  Football  Coaches  in 
•941,  will  write  two  articles  a  week 
iroughout  the  football  season. 

One  article,  to  be  released  on  Fri¬ 
days,  will  endeavor  to  pick  the  win¬ 
ners  of  at  least  30  football  games  for 
the  following  day.  The  second  article 
ei!l  be  released  on  Mondays  and  will 
evnew  the  previous  Saturday  games. 


ISzyk  with  Sun  Syndicate 
ARTHUR  SZYK,  internationally  famed 
cartoonist  whose  caricatures  of  the 
dictators  have  gained  him  wide  recog- 
ition  in  this  country  in  recent  months, 

tias  joined  the  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate 
nd  currently  is  doing  a  weekly  car- 
con  for  the  syndicate.  Szyk,  who 
vas  connected  with  National  Press 
Service  Features  until  early  this  year, 
best  known  for  his  covers  for  the 

Reading  slick  magazines,  although 
alely  he  has  been  illustrating  adver- 
icments  and  has  been  doing  other 
ammercial  work.  He  makes  his  home 
New  York  City. 

I  Maurice  Hindus  in  Russia 
MAURICE  HINDUS,  famed  author 
and  authority  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
i  in  Russia  and  currently  is  cabling 
>T)ecial  articles  to  the  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate.  Hindus,  who  predicted  the 
Husso-German  clash  back  in  1939, 
sent  three  articles  this  week  on  how 
vartime  Russia  is  living  today,  and 
expected  to  send  additional  ones 

I  daring  the  next  few  weeks,  after 
vhich  he  will  return  to  the  U.  S.  to 
vrite  another  book.  His  latest  work 
s  “Hitler  Cannot  Conquer  Russia.” 

New  Blue  Ribbon  Fiction 
|i  STORY  of  mystery  and  intrigue  in 
Chicago’s  underworld,  “Somebody 

I  Whispered,”  by  Charles  J.  McGuirk, 
brmer  Chicago  Tribune  reporter  and 
veil-known  Windy  City  newspaper¬ 
man,  is  the  latest  Blue  Ribbon  Fiction 
ifrial  being  offered  by  the  Chicago 
■  bune-New  York  News  Syndicate. 
heduled  for  release  July  12,  the 
is  for  weekly  publication  and 
be  in  14  installments.  It  will  be 
-lastrated. 

New  R  &  T  Serial 

[miss  robin  hood,”  Rob  Eden’s 

latest  newspaper  serial,  is  ready  for 
Immediate  release,  Henry  B.  Martin, 
manager.  Register  and  Tribune 
fi^iCATE,  has  announced.  The  new 
petion,  a  first-run  story,  is  in  36  in- 
allments  with  10  illustrations. 

|lell  Announces  Serial 

M  INSTALLMENTS,  Bell  Syndi- 
CATE  has  for  current  release  its  latest 
f^Bt-run  newspaper  serial,  “Moon- 


with  the  current 
nationwide  cam- 
paign  by  the 
Council  to  re¬ 
duce  accidents  of 
all  kinds  over  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

.  .  .  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate  has  discon¬ 
tinued  illustra¬ 
tions  for  serials 
in  order  to  co-  Herblock 

operate  with  the 

war  program  and  the  newspapers  de¬ 
sirous  of  saving  space.  .  .  .  Sam  Jack- 
son,  Wide  World  Features  staff  writer, 
with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco, 
has  been  sent  to  Mexico  to  write  the 
story  of  Mexico  at  war.  A  few  months 
ago  Jackson  was  sent  to  Alaska  on  a 
similar  assignment.  His  stories  hit 
the  papers  just  as  the  Japs  hit  Pearl 
Harbor  and  got  wide  play.  .  .  .  Harry 
Staton,  manager  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate,  returned  to  his  desk  this 
week  after  a  trip  with  his  bride,  the 
former  Elsa  Lang,  promotion  director 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  .  .  . 
John  Lardner,  who  wrote  the  “From 
the  Press  Box”  sports  column  for 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
for  several  years  until  he  turned  war 
correspondent  last  winter,  will  resume 
his  sports  column  June  29.  Ira  Wolfert, 
who  was  subbing  for  Lardner,  returns 
then  to  covering  general  news  and 
writing  the  “Skylines”  and  “Broadway 
Footlights”  columns  for  NANA. 

Wide  World  Features  released  to  a.m. 
papers  this  week  an  exclusive  message 
to  American  women  from  Mrs.  Jimmy 
Doolittle,  wife  of  the  famous  Army 
flier  who  directed  the  raid  on  Tokyo. 

.  ,  •  Ward  Greene,  executive  editor. 
King  Features  Syndicate,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  his  honesrmoon  vacation 
on  the  West  Coast.  .  .  .  J.  V.  Connolly, 
King’s  chief;  Bob  (Believe  It  or  Not) 
Ripley,  also  of  King;  Ed  Sullivan,  Chi¬ 
cago  ’DireuNE-NEw  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist,  and  H.  I.  Phillips,  New 
York  Sun  columnist,  were  among 
judges  this  week  at  a  judging  of  ser¬ 
vice  men’s  cartoons  in  a  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Elks  War  Commis¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Connolly  served  as  chairman 
of  the  judges.  .  .  .  Donn  Sutton,  edi¬ 
tor  of  NEA  Service,  still  is  in  England 
and  is  not  expected  back  for  a  few 
weeks  yet,  according  to  his  office. 

S.  J.  MONCHAK. 

■ 

John  Imrie  Dies  in 
Cemada  at  58 

John  M.  Imrie,  58,  former  managing 
director  of  the  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
Journal,  who  won  international  fame 
for  leading  a  fight  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Alberta,  and 
received  a  Pulitzer  award  for  his  ef¬ 
forts,  died  in  his  sleep  June  17. 

The  notable  fight  went  to  the  high- 


pUow,”  by  Maurice  DeKobra  and  est  Canadian  court  and  eventually  was 
l^e  Ernst,  Henry  M.  Snevily,  gen- 
manager,  has  announced. 

Series  on  Spies 

pATKpjS  SYNDICA’TE  is  releasing 
I  »  series  of  36  daily  half-column  true 


reviewed  by  the  privy  council  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  the  newspapers  won. 

A  former  president  of  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers’  Association,  and 
past  president  of  the  Canadian  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Ckimmerce,  Mr.  Imrie  long  had 
Ties,  “Spies  and  Counter-Spies,”  by  been  an  outstanding  figure  in  Cana- 
feature  writer  Vincent  Towne,  it  dian  newspaper  circles.  He  formerly 
announced  this  week  by  John  was  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
tb  Watkins,  president  of  the  syn-  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator.  The  strain 
'ie.  Towne  is  author  of  the  syndi-  of  war  work  broke  his  health  a  year 
'*  previous  series,  “Human  Rid-  ago  and  he  withdrew  from  active 
I  and  principal  writer  of  its  daily  newspaper  work. 


TAKE  NOTICE!! 

Editors,  Publishers,  Citizens 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

of 

FEDERAL  UNION 

Now  In  Session 
At  Saint  Louis 
June  26-28,  1942 

Federating  the  Democracies  completely 
and  note  Federating,  as  far  as  practic¬ 
able,  all  the  United  Nations. 

These  are  a  few  of  its  Sponsors: 

Frank  Aydelotte,  Director  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study,  Princeton 
Clare  Boothe,  Playwright 
Louis  Bromfield,  Author 

Percival  F.  Brundage,  Price  Waterhouse,  C.  P.  A. 
Lyman  Bryson,  CBS 

Edwin  Chinlnnd,  President,  Postal  Telegraph 
Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  Publisher 
“Ding”  Darling,  Cartoonist 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  Author 
Thomas  Mann,  Author 

Chester  Rowell,  Editor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Robert  Sherwood,  Playwright 

Clarence  K.  Streit,  Author  of  “Union  Now” 

Betty  Cram  Swing 

Robert  J.  Watt,  Inti.  Rep.  A.  F.  L. 

Albert  N.  Williams,  President,  Western  Union 


Give  editorial  support  to  this  great, 
urgently-needed  effort — and  avail  yourself 
of  our  NEWS  releases.  Your  readers  are 
interested. 


•  This  advertisement  given  by  A.  P. 
McCormick.  Consultant  on  Civilian 
Morale  —  III  Olive  Road,  Tucson, 
Arizona.) 


\mm 


8  West  40th  St. 


New  York 
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Newspoperboys 
Mobilize  for 
Stomp  Drive 

$5,000,000  Goal  Set 
By  ICMA  as  Port  of 
Newspaper  Week 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Newspaperboys  of  the  U.  S..  already 
veterans  of  war  stamp  selling,  will 
mobilize  next  fall  for  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  greatest  campaigns.  Five  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  U.  S.  War 
Stamps  is  the  minimum  goal  set  for 
the  boys  to  raise  during  Newspaper- 
boy  Week,  starting  Oct.  1. 

International  Circulation  Managers 
Association  directors  adopted  a  spe¬ 
cial  resolution  to  coordinate  the  drive 
on  all  fronts  as  they  laid  plans  for  the 
campaign,  following  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  San  Francisco  last  week. 
Inspired  by  the  progress  carriers  boys 
have  made  under  the  direction  of 
Howard  Stodghill,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  the  convention  ap¬ 
plauded  this  work  as  one  of  the  most 
important  ever  handled  by  ICMA  and 
acclaimed  Mr.  Stodghill  as  the  “most 
outstanding”  circulator  of  the  year. 

Described  as  “the  Pulitzer  award 
of  the  circulation  held,”  a  plaque  com¬ 
mending  Mr.  Stodghill  was  presented 
to  him  by  Ralph  Cowan,  Toronto  Star, 
retiring  ICMA  president.  The  U.  S. 
War  Stamp  sales  drive,  started  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  already  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  sale  of  320,000,000  10- 
cent  war  stamps  by  more  than  300,000 
carriers,  representing  885  newspapers, 
a  convention  report  showed. 

it 

ICMA  Convention  Notes 

THE  ICMA  convention,  first  on  the 

Pacific  Coast,  was  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful,  according  to  Campbell  Wat¬ 
son,  E.  &  P.  correspondent.  It  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  all  re¬ 
gional  associations.  ...  In  discussing 
free  newspapers  for  troops,  Canadian 
circulation  managers  pointed  out  the 
impossibility  of  financing  such  a  proj¬ 
ect.  It  was  suggested  that  patriotic 
organizations  be  contacted  to  meet 
such  requests.  A  Canadian  proposal 
for  air  mail  copies  of  newspapers  to 
soldiers  without  mailing  charges  had 
to  be  abandoned  within  three  months 
because  of  the  heavy  volume  involved, 
it  was  pointed  out. 

“Long  overall  programs”  were 
urged  by  Clem  O’Rourke,  Cleveland 
Press,  to  meet  indicated  situations  in 
advance.  If  street  sales  are  going  to 
be  abandoned  later,  he  said,  as  an 
example,  gradual  reduction  of  corner 
sales,  decrease  in  promotion  and 
moves  to  make  it  harder  for  ctistomers 
to  get  papers  at  corners  and  easier  to 
subscribe  for  home  delivery  service 
should  be  undertaken.  “The  transi¬ 
ent,  irregular  reader  is  not  entitled 
to  the  same  service  and  its  cost  that 
the  regular  reader  is,”  declared  Mr. 
O’Rourke.  .  .  .  The  possibilities  of 
service  adjustments  without  loss  in 
net  circulations,  was  pointed  out,  pro¬ 
viding  that  newspapers  of  any  given 
area  were  in  agreement  on  objectives 
and  did  not  match  progressive  actions 
with  costly  competitive  moves. 

Shryock  Sounds  Challenge 

ASSERTING  that  a  free  people  and  a 

free  press  are  inseparable — one  can¬ 
not  exist  without  the  other — James  N. 
Shryock,  managing  director.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  urged  ICMA 
members  to  work  with  newspaper 
publishers  so  as  to  conduct  their  re¬ 
spective  newspapers  in  such  a  manner 


EDITOR  &  publisher 


Howard  Stodghill,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
right,  received  from  Ralph  Cowan,  Toronto 
Star,  International  Circulation  Managers' 
Association  retiring  president,  the  first  an¬ 
nual  "Pulitier  award"  of  the  newspaper 
circulation  field,  a  plaque  inscribed  to  the 
"most  outstanding"  circulator  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Stodghill  initiated  and  directed  the 
national  drive  which  resulted  in  thousands 
of  carrier  boys  seling  millions  of  U.  S. 

War  Stamps. 

that  they  will  still  be  in  business  after 
the  war. 

“It  is  a  simple  thing  to  say  to  you 
that  above  everything  else  you  must 
have  faith  in  yourselves,”  said  Mr. 
Shryock.  “It  is  not  a  simple  matter  for 
you  to  have  that  faith  or  to  point  out 
to  you  that  there  is  a  justification  for 
having  it.  But  I  definitely  believe 
there  is  a  justification  for  the  circula¬ 
tion  men  of  this  country  to  have  faith 
in  their  ability  to  meet  the  problems 
that  are  bound  to  exist  in  the  days 
to  come. 

Can’t  Expect  Miracles 

“You  may  well  ask  on  what  I  base 
such  an  opinion.  My  answer  to  that 
question  is  that  the  circulation  man¬ 
agers  of  this  country  have  never  had, 
with  rare  exceptions,  an  easy  time  of 
it.  They  have  always  encountered 
difficulties.  There  are  moments  when 
they  have  been  amply  justified  in 
saying,  ‘What’s  the  use?’  Talk  to  any 
old-timer  in  the  game.  Listen  to  him 
tell  of  the  good  old  days  and  you  will 
realize  that  the  going  never  was  easy, 
that  it  took  ingenuity,  courage,  fore¬ 
sight  and,  above  all,  hard  work  to 
make  a  success  of  things. 

“Were  I  a  publisher  today,  I  would 
not  expect  miracles  of  my  circulation 
manager,  although  heaven  knows 
there  are  times  when  a  few  miracles 
would  be  nice  to  have  around.  But  I 
would  expect  of  him  all  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  effort  of  which  he  was  cap¬ 
able.  A  lot  of  hard  work  and  100% 
loyalty  and  all  of  the  courage  of 
which  he  was  capable. 

“It  so  happens  that  my  job  is  that 
of  managing  director  of  the  Audit 


Bureau  of  Circulations.  I  may  not  be 
absolutely  certain  what  the  future  is 
to  be,  but  I  do  know  that  the  ABC 
will  continue  to  be  an  important  part 
of  the  publishing  industry  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  serves  that  industry,  in 
the  same  way  that  you  will  fit  into 
the  future  of  your  paper  to  the  extent 
that  you  serve  your  publisher.  For 
the  present,  I  know  that  a  carrying 
out  of  the  standards  and  rules  of  the 
Bureau  will  continue  to  help  publish¬ 
ers  sell  advertising  space;  ffiat  it  will 
discourage  wasteful  practices,  which, 
bad  as  they  may  be  in  peace  times, 
become  almost  criminal  at  a  time  of 
national  emergency.  I  trust  that  all 
of  you  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that, 
to  the  extent  that  you  operate  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  your  respec¬ 
tive  publications  efficiently,  you  best 
serve  your  publisher.” 

Pony  Express  Rides  Again! 

THE  PONY  express  will  ride  again, 

according  to  an  ad  appearing  in  the 
McAllen  (Tex.)  Valley  Evening  Moni¬ 
tor,  announcing  that  25  boys  and  girls 
are  wanted  with  ponies  to  deliver  the 
newspaper.  The  ad  pointed  out  that 
the  paper  is  getting  ready  to  do  if 
necessary,  what  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  are  already  doing  to  replace 
motor  delivery  with  horses  and  wag¬ 
ons. 

130,000  Attend  Rally 

IN  PATRIOTIC  tribute  to  General 

MacArthur  and  commemorating 
United  Nations  Day,  more  than  130,- 
000  loyal  Americans  of  all  racial  back¬ 
grounds  packed  Soldier  Field  in  Chi¬ 
cago  June  14  for  the  United  Nations 
Day  Rally,  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Herald- American,  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  War  Savings  staff. 

First  suggested  to  the  Herald-Amer- 
ican  by  William  Randolph  Hearst 
last  March,  plans  were  immediately 
put  imder  way  by  Lou  Shainmark, 
managing  editor,  assisted  by  Robey 
Parks,  Roy  Topper,  and  William  S. 
Bishop  of  the  editorial  staff.  Over 
60,000  persons  were  turned  away,  ac¬ 
cording  to  conservative  estimate. 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  WPB  chief, 
headed  the  impressive  list  of  speak¬ 
ers  which  included  local  religious 
leaders,  consular  officials,  civic,  state, 
and  government  officials,  and  officers 
of  the  armed  forces. 

TO  BAN  GOV'T  PUBUCITY 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  22 — A  bill 
to  prohibit  issuance  of  news  releases 
or  other  publicity  material  by  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  in  the  absence  of  spe¬ 
cific  acts  of  Congress  appropriating 
funds  for  such  matter,  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Millard  Tydings 
of  Maryland.  The  legislation  would 
become  effective  July  1,  1943. 


Appearing  in  504 
Daily  Newspapers! 


“WASH-  TUPPS" 


America’s  lead- 
in  g  adventure 
strip  now  is  fea¬ 
turing  “Captain 
Easy”  in  his 
greatest  story! 


Included,  with  nine 
other  top  -  notch 
comics,  in  the  NEA 
Full  Service.  Write 
for  proofs  and  rates! 
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^  Equipment 
Must  Be  Conserved 
For  the  War's  Duration 
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O  Difficult  to  get  replace¬ 
ments  now,  so  mechanics 
are  taking  unusual  care  to 
keep  what  they  have  in  the 
best  condition.  Certified 
Mats  require  less  heat  to 
scorch,  less  squeeze  in 
molding — both  aids  in  free¬ 
ing  equipment  from  ex¬ 
treme  exactions  that  might 
shorten  its  life. 


9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 


yr.  New  York,  N,  Y. 


Sues  Network  for 
Newspaper  listing 

Though  not  charged  in  the  petitio, 
the  issue  of  responsibility  for 
listings  of  radio  programs  in  ne\^ 
pers  may  come  to  the  front  as^ 
result  of  a  $2,500  suit  filed  in  dist^ 
court  in  Oklahoma  City  by  Geo^^ 
Brasier,  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Senatt 
against  the  Oklahoma  Network,  Inc, 

Brasier  purchased  a  15-minute  pr#. 
gram  on  the  network  whose  Tula 
outlet  is  KOME.  He  charges  that  in 
the  listings  of  programs  on  KOMI  in 
Tulsa  newspapers  for  the  period  co». 
ered  by  his  program  there  appeand 
the  line,  “Bats  in  the  Belfrey.” 

The  latter  title  is  one  used  on  a 
regular  non- commercial  network 
show  ordinarily  carried  at  the  tinie 
sold  to  Brasier. 

In  his  petition  Brasier  alleges  the 
listing,  “subjected  the  plaintiff ...  to 
great  ridicule  in  and  about  the  con- 
munity  of  Tulsa,  where  he  was  reared 
and  educated  and  where  he  is  well 
known.” 

DICKINSON  NAMED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  22-Ap-i 
pointment  of  Lt.  Col.  Clinton  Roy  , 
Dickinson,  former  president  of  Print¬ 
er’s  Ink,  as  chief  of  the  Military  Divi-j 
sion.  War  Manpower  Commission,  has; 
been  announced.  He  was  formeriyi 
assistant  to  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  B' 
Hershey. 


BRITISH  CHIEF  HERE 

Harold  Beresford  Butler,  new.  Di¬ 
rector  General  of  the  British  Informa¬ 
tion  Offices  in  the  U.  S.,  arrived  in 
New  York  June  21.  He  succeeds  Sir 
Gerald  Campbell  as  representative  of 
the  Ministry  of  Information  in 
country  with  rank  of  Minister. 
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ARTHUR  KUDNER  inc. 

INTERNATIONAL. BUILOINO 
ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 


NEW  YORK 

March  3rd 
19  4  2 


Mr  C  T  Stuart 
Editor  &  Publisher 
42nd  Street  and  Broadv/ay 
New  York  City 


Dear  Mr  Stuart 


This  will  acknowledge  your  recent  letter 
asking  me  to  tell  you  why  I  read  Editor 
^  Publisher. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  remember  when  I  did  not 
read  Editor  &  publisher,  for  it  has  been  a 
favorite  of  mine  since  ”cub”  days  on  news¬ 
papers  out  V/est.  It  has  permitted  me  to  main¬ 
tain  a  more  than  passing  knov/ledge  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  neivspaper  world  and,  as  an 
advertising  worker  today,  to  keep  abreast  of 
one  of  the  livest  mediums  for  reaching  the 
consumer. 

Very  sincerely  yovirs 


Vice  President 


S  D  Fuson 
T 
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Restate  Basic  Reasons 


For  Newspaper  Ads 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


PIERRE  D.  MARTINEAU,  promotion 

manager,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar, 
hits  it  sqxiarely  on  the  nose  when  he 
says  that  “right  at  this  time  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  facing  all  of 
iis  associated  with  advertising  is  to 
restate  the  basic  case  for  advertising.” 

That’s  one  other  thing  the  war  does 
for  us,  of  course.  It  not  only  brings 
us  closer  to  other  people,  as  we  said 
last  week  in  discussing  house  maga¬ 
zines,  but  it  brings  us  closer  to  our¬ 
selves  and  to  our  work.  War 
changes  our  perspective  on  a  lot  of 
things.  A  lot  that  used  to  seem  all- 
important  now  seems  trivial.  And  a 
lot  that  we  had  put  aside  and  forgot¬ 
ten  we  realize  now  are  the  only  things 
that  count.  War  brings  us  closer  to 
realities,  closer  to  the  basic  facts  upon 
which  life  and  business  and  advertis¬ 
ing  are  built.  And  in  doing  that,  war 
does  a  good  thing. 

Restating  the  basics  is  always  a  good 
thing  in  promotion  and  advertising. 
It’s  too  damned  easy  to  get  away  from 
them.  That’s  why  a  campaign  of 
mailing  pieces  Mr.  Martineau  is  cur¬ 
rently  directing  toward  local  adver¬ 
tisers  looks  to  us  like  a  mighty  good 
thing.  Because  it’s  a  campaign  built 
entirely  around  the  basic  reasons  for 
newspaper  advertising. 

Reasons  for  Advertising 

“Every  business  man,”  he  says,  “af¬ 
fected  by  the  sweeping  changes  of  our 
wartime  economy,  is  re-examining 
every  phase  of  his  business  operation. 
He  is  asking  himself  point^  ques¬ 
tions.  If  he  is  badly  affected  by  prior¬ 
ities,  if  he  is  wondering  if  he  can  af¬ 
ford  advertising  in  the  face  of  re¬ 
trenchments  in  operating  expenses  he 
will  have  to  make,  or  if  there  is  any 
reason  for  advertising  when  he  is  so 
badly  oversold.  Otherwise  reasonable 
merchants  have  even  told  me  that,  in 
their  opinion,  it  is  unpatriotic  to  ad¬ 
vertise  now! 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  it  very 
provocative  and  very  helpful  to  ask 
myself  every  now  and  then.  What  is 
the  fimdamental  reason  for  advertis¬ 
ing?  What  does  a  merchant  or  a 
manufacturer  expect  to  accomplish 
with  his  advertising?  This  is  extreme¬ 
ly  helpful  to  me  in  trying  to  keep  my 
feet  on  the  ground  with  our  own  pro¬ 
motion  material.  It  certainly  ought 
to  help  advertisers,  then,  keep  their 
feet  on  the  ground,  too,  to  get  promo¬ 
tion  that  answers  these  questions.” 

With  which  we  chec^  and  most 


heartily.  Mr.  Martineau’s  series  of 
mailings  is  calculated  to  do  just  that 
business,  too,  of  keeping  feet  on 
ground.  Elach  of  the  five  folders  is 
full  of  factual  information,  briefly 
stated  and  sharply  to  the  point.  The 
series  should  prove  effective  in  Mem¬ 
phis.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
similar  series — or  why  a  similar  theme 
in  trade  paper  promotion — shouldn’t 
prove  equally  effective  for  any  other 
newspaper  that  tries  it. 


of  the  disaster.  On  page  17  of  the  pa¬ 
per  was  a  full  page  promotional  ad¬ 
vertisement  headlined,  “I  saw  it  hap¬ 
pen  .  .  .”  with  an  illustration  of  the 
sinking  of  the  British  cruiser  Galatea. 
Idea  of  the  ad  was  to  round-up  some 
of  the  sensational  eye-witness  stories 
the  war  had  so  far  produced,  like 
Larry  Allen’s  Galatea  story — and  to 
get  across  to  readers  that  not  only 
did  these  reporters  see  it  happen,  but 
the  readers  see  it  happen,  too,  because 
of  this  coverage.  A  good  ad.  A  won¬ 
derful  break. 
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Here's  North  Carolina 

THE  North  Carolina  Press  Association 

is  currently  distributing  a  directory 
to  advertisers  offering  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  the  North  Carolina 
market  and  the  newspapers  that  serve 
it.  ’The  directory  is  handily  compiled 
into  a  file  folder  so  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  provides  can  remain  always 
conveniently  at  hand  and  readily  ac¬ 
cessible. 

North  Carolina  is  pictured  in  this 
market  folder  as  “the  balance  state,” 
providing  “a  market  of  unchanging 
stability”  because  of  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  agriculture  and  industry.  ’The 
folder  contains  data  on  population, 
sales,  manufacturing  and  industry, 
and  newspaper  circulations  and  rates. 

’This  is  the  first  directory  of  the 
kind  ever  issued  by  the  NCPA.  It 
should  prove  a  helpful  activity.  The 
committee  in  charge  included  Ed  M. 
Anderson,  West  Jefferson,  president 
of  the  association;  Beatrice  Cobb. 
Morganton,  secretary;  L.'  C.  Gifford, 
Hickory;  and  E.  A.  Resh,  Siler  City. 


Blackout  Editions 

THE  Easton  (Pa.)  Morning  Free  Press 
pulled  a  good  gag  couple  of  weeks 
beck  when  it  published  a  Blackout 
Eldition.  Occasion  was  the  county’s 
first  blackout.  Front  page  of  the  pa¬ 
per  was  printed  in  reverse.  Effect 
was  quite  startling. 

Previously,  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.) 
Times  had  published  a  Blackout  Edi¬ 
tion — on  April  16.  Idea  was  the  same, 
front  page  in  reverse.  The  gag’s  fine, 
all  right.  Our  only  complaint  is  that 
it’s  awfully  messy  on  readers’  fingers. 
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Stuff  and  Such 

FROM  the  Philadelphia  Record,  an 

impressive  broadside  promoting  the 
Record  as  being  “first  in  books  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.”  The  broadside  makes  good 
use  of  photographs  to  recall  that  the 
Record  sponsored  Philadelphia’s  first 
Book  Fair  and  then  a  series  of  Au¬ 
thors’  Luncheons.  Broadside  pro¬ 
motes  Sunday  book  page,  and  also  a 
series  of  monthly  reports  on  new 
books  written  by  Charles  Lee,  the 
Record’s  literary  editor,  and  distrib¬ 
uted  widely  by  local  booksellers. 

From  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post 
and  Times,  a  lush  market  data  book 
promoting  its  market  as  “America’s 
proving  ground:  a  national  market, 
all  in  one  spot.”  And  although  the 
book  is  lush  in  physical  appearance, 
this  lushness  doesn’t  spill  over  into 
the  contents.  ’The  information  the 
book  presents  is  sharp  and  to  the 
point,  and  it  tells  a  market  story  that 
should  surprise  and  impress  adver¬ 
tisers. 

To  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  a 
hand  for  its  outstanding  advertise¬ 
ment,  “But  tomorrow  it  may  rain.  .  ,  .” 
An  excellent  theme,  an  excellent  piece 
of  copy,  an  excellent  layout.  And  the 
idea  of  merchandising  the  ad  was 
good,  too. 

To  Californians,  Inc.,  a  hand  for 
their  excellent  advertisement  on  the 
theme  that  you  ought  to  buy  war 
bonds  and  stamps  now  and  see  Cali¬ 
fornia  after  the  war.  One  of  the  most 
effective  ads  we  have  ever  read. 


Court  Won't  Rule  on 
Loyalty  to  Party 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  n  ». 
question  of  which  of  two  or^ 
newspapers  more  vigorously 
strates  their  loyalty  to  the  polji^ 
party  they  assume  to  represent  a  ^ 
for  the  courts  to  decide,  it  was 
here  yesterday  by  the  State  Supi^ 
Court  in  denying  a  writ  to  the  ]((• 
Haven  News,  which  sought  to  be  ^ 
dared  the  Democratic  organ  in  Mmo 
Coimty  to  receive  legal  publicatk*, 

“This  court  should  not  fall  into  It 
error  of  attempting  to  determine  tk 
relative  value  of  newspapers  as 
organs,”  said  the  opinion,  written  k 
Judge  Fred  L.  Fox. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  common  knnri. 
edge  that  newspapers  are  frequen^f 
criticised  by  members  of  their  tespo- 
tive  parties,  for  failure  to  vigorook 
promulgate  and  defend  the  tenets  d 
the  party  which  they  assume  to  repo- 
sent. 

“We  would  be  treading  on  dangs- 
ous  ground  if  we  undertook  in  Uf 
case,  to  decide  which  of  two  or  moR 
newspapers  were  more  vigorous  in 
this  respect.” 

The  New  Haven  News,  estaUidicd 
in  1940,  argued  it  is  the  only  Dcnn- 
cratic  paper  in  Mason  County  aid, 
under  state  law,  should  be  designated 
as  the  party  organ  to  receive  mtS) 
legal  publications.  The  Mason  County 
Court  and  the  sheriff  had  been  placg 
the  advertisements  in  the  Citiaw- 
Register,  which  is  owned  by  the 
company  which  publishes  the  Poiit 
Pleasant  Register,  a  daily  whidi  dea|- 
nates  itself  as  a  Republican  paper 
Although  the  editor  of  the  Regitier, 
a  Republican,  also  is  editor  of  le 
Citizens-Register,  Judge  Fox  pointed 
out  that  the  latter  paper  annou^s 
intention  of  continuing  as  a  Decc- 
cratic  publication. 


Lucky  Break 

JOHN  MARSTON,  promotion  mana¬ 
ger,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune,  cashed  in  on  one  of 
those  rare  promotional  breaks  the 
other  day.  It  was  June  12  and  the 
front  page  of  his  paper  carried  the  big 
banner  headlines  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Lexington,  along  With  large  pictures 
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ADDS  EDITION 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-h 
has  added  a  fourth  edition,  the  “L' 


MOTION  DENIED  RCA 

Federal  Judge  John  P.  Barnes  this 
week  denied  a  motion  of  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America  and  its  subsid¬ 
iary,  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
defendants  in  a  $3,425,000  damage  suit 
by  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
for  a  bill  of  particulars.  The  de¬ 
defendants  have  60  days  to  file  an  an¬ 
swer.  MBS  sued  RCA  and  NBC  early 
this  year,  charging  that  exclusive  con¬ 
tracts  betweent  NBC  and  affiliated  sta¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  options  on  blocks 
of  time  destroy  fre^om  of  choice 
among  independent  stations.  Deny¬ 
ing  of  the  motion  by  RCA  and  NBC 
in  Chicago  this  week  insures  hearing 
of  the  case  in  the  fall. 


War  Edition,”  hitting  the  streets  it  lul  k 


a  m.,  two  and  a  half  hours  befoR  ii 
regular  Home  Edition. 
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Photogs  Should  Use  Their 
Talents  in  the  Service 

By  JACK  PRICE 


FEW  WEEKS  ago  I  met  an  old 
friend  who  had  been  a  newspaper 
photographer  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  was  in  imiform  with  a  rating  of 
Private  First  Class.  It  seemed  odd 
diat  this  young  man  had  rmt  elected 


to  join  the  ranks  of  naval  or  military  were  in  a  trance  arkl  I  thought  a  feel 
photographers  and  it  aroused  my  curi-  ing  of  regret  could  be  detected  in  that  Mention 


It  seemed  like  treason  to  me  for  a 
good  news  cameraman  to  waste  his 
talents  when  they  could  have  been 
utilized  to  good  advantage.  As  I  re¬ 
counted  the  Mountfortt  and  Estey  in¬ 
cidents,  my  friend  stood  as  though  he 


Relations 

Karl  A.  Bickell  of  the  Office  of  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
and  for  15  years  head  of  the  United 
Press,  expressed  the  conviction  this 
week  in  New  Orleans  that  the  reporter 
is  a  larger  factor  in  international  re¬ 
lations  than  the  diplomat. 

He  pointed  out  the  new  understand- 
mg  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  where  American  press  asso¬ 
ciations  have  sent  high  caliber  men 
in  recent  years,  as  proof  of  his  con- 


Comera  Knight 


oiity.  Then  ensued  an  interesting  dis- 
fiMinn  wherein  the  soldier  explained 
bii  reasons  for  not  seeking  a  con¬ 
nection  with  army  photographic  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  following  is  his  version. 

1  have  operated  a  camera  for  ten 
jtais  and  have  covered  almost  every 
type  of  an  assignment  from  riots  and 
murders  to  society  dances.  It  was 
very  interesting  and  sometimes  a  little 
ezdting.  My  colleagues  were  swell 
fellows  and  we  all  got  along  very 
nicely  but  still  there  was  something 
missing.  I  never  coiild  quite  decide 
what  it  was  until  I  joined  the  Army. 
Since  I  signed  up,  I  have  made  new 
friends  and  for  the  first  time  in  ten 
years  I  have  not  eaten,  slept  and 
tdked  photos.  Perhaps  ^is  was  re¬ 
freshing  and  that  is  what  I  may  have 
wanted  ...  a  change  of  diet. 

Still  Likwt  Phetofraphy 
‘Now  mind  you,  I  do  not  want  you 
to  get  the  wrong  impression,  I  still 
like  newspaper  photography  and 
when  this  war  is  over  I  will  perhaps 
try  and  get  back  into  the  profession 
but  just  now,  I  am  taking  advantage 
of  what  Fate  has  to  offer.  Accidents 
happen  and  I  may  have  joined  up 
with  some  Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force 
camera  outfit  and  may  have  never 
gotten  into  real  action.  It  happened 
in  the  last  war  and  I  am  taking  no 
chances.” 

This  viewpoint  is  a  little  strange  at 
first  glance  but  when  studied  at  close 
range  it  is  not  so  odd.  In  the  last 
arar,  Wade  Mountfortt,  then  a  sea¬ 
soned  photographer,  decided  to  join 
up  with  an  engineer  outfit  because  his 
pals  were  in  it.  He  saw  a  lot  of  action 
and  was  gassed  and  wounded.  Not 
until  many  years  after  the  war  did 
anyone  know  that  he  had  earned  a 
Distinguished  Service  Cross.  He  re- 
CMved  this  decoration  for  extraor- 
dirtary  bravery  under  fire. 

Another  case  came  to  mind.  It  is 
that  of  Lt.  Ralph  Estey.  In  the  midst 
of  a  terrific  barrage  he  decided  to  get 
some  close-ups  of  the  enemy  and  was 
kiUed  in  action.  His  last  exposure 
was  unspoiled  and  is  now  a  part  of 
the  pictorial  history  of  the  first  World 
War. 


far-away  look  in  his  eyes.  Finally 
he  snapped  out  of  his  daze  and  asked 
for  more  particulars,  which  I  gladly 
furnished. 

No  Soft  Spots  la  Sorvieo 

The  present  war  will  offer  no  soft 
spots  for  photographers.  The  enemy 
armies  have  used  the  cameramen  for 
the  most  dangerous  missions  and  there 
is  a  possibility  that  our  lens-lads  will 
accompany  scouting  parties  and  out¬ 
posts.  If  it’s  excitement  that  is 
wanted,  believe  me,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  it.  The  experiences  enjoyed 
in  news  coverage  will  be  like  child’s 
play  to  what  may  be  expected  when 
operating  in  an  active  theater  of  war. 
Evidence  of  this  may  be  found  in  the 
coverage  of  the  Bataan  engagement 
covered  by  Signal  Corps  photogra¬ 
phers.  Truly,  no  assignment  of  record 
could  even  partially  equal  the  task 
of  those  brave  cameramen  who  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  a  series  of  photos  de¬ 
picting  the  history  of  that  memorable 
campaign. 

Navy  photographers  have  also  con¬ 
tribute  much  valuable  pictorial  data 
of  action  on  the  high  seas.  The  photos 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  carrier 
Lexington  will  live  long  after  the 
war  becomes  past  history.  Air  Force 
photographers  are  also  actively  en¬ 
gaged  on  many  fronts  and  their  work 
has  already  demonstrated  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  military  photography.  This 
war  calls  for  all  the  trained  personnel 
available  and  certainly  any  good 
newspaper  photographer  of  military 
age  should  seek  a  place  in  one  of  the 
photographic  departments  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  branches  of  the  service. 

When  I  had  finished  my  dissertation 
on  the  role  of  the  newspaper  camera¬ 
man  in  war,  my  friend  remarked,  “If 
only  som^ne  had  told  me  all  this  be¬ 
fore  I  signed  up,  what  a  difference  it 
would  have  made.”  I  felt  a  little 
badly  because  our  conversation  may 
have  made  him  a  bit  dissatisfied  with 
kis  present  lot,  but  if  his  training  as 
a  news  cameraman  means  anything, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  to  hear  that 
he  has  been  transferred  from  his  out¬ 
fit  to  that  of  a  photographic  unit. 


On  his  way  to  Mexico  and  Guate¬ 
mala  to  see  how  present  journalistic 
relationships  can  be  improved,  Bickell 
gave  newspapers  much  credit  for  the 
vastly  improved  relations  between  the 
U.  S.  and  Latin  America. 

SUIT  MISTRIAL 

Trial  of  former  Governor  James  M. 
Curley’s  $500,000  suit  for  libel  against 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler 
Corporation  ended  abruptly  and  un¬ 
expectedly  in  a  mistrial  in  Suffolk 
County  Superior  Court  in  Boston 
June  19  before  Judge  William  C.  Giles 
who,  following  conference  with  Wen¬ 
dell  P.  Murray,  counsel  for  Curley, 
and  John  L.  Hall,  counsel  for  the 
newspapers,  announced  that  Murray’s 
criticisms  of  the  judge’s  rulings  on 
evidence  had  made  it  necessary  to 
declare  a  mistrial. 

KAY  TO  CAIRO  FOR  U.  P. 

Leon  Kay,  United  Press  foreign 
correspondent,  has  been  appointed 
Middle  Eastern  news  manager  for  U.P. 
at  Cairo,  Earl  J.  Johnson,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  news  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Kay  has  returned 
to  the  fighting  fronts  after  an  ex¬ 
tended  leave  in  the  U.  S. 


Marvin  P.  Balding 


MARVIN  P.  BALDING,  who  revised 
his  boyhood  ambition  from  law  to 
reporter-photographer,  the  double 
office  he  now 
fills  for  the  Ark¬ 
ansas  Democrat 
at  Little  Rock, 
has  at  least  two 
things  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other 
newspaper  cam¬ 
eramen:  He  has 
undergone  a  va¬ 
riety  of  both 
thrilling  and 
dangerous  e  x  - 
periences  and  he 
has  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  some 
day  shoot  a  prize  winning  shot.  Bal¬ 
ding  attended  public  schools  in  Little 
Rock,  his  native  city,  and  followed 
this  with  two  years  in  the  Arkan^ 
Law  School  to  secure  license  as  an 
attorney.  Instead  of  displaying  his 
shingle,  he  studied  two  years  at  an¬ 
other  institution  and  forfitwith  found 
himself  on  the  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat  staff.  He  was  doing  quite  well 
as  a  reporter  when  E.  J.  T.iske,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  assigned  him  as  relief 
for  J.  R.  Scott,  staff  photographer  on 
the  sick  list. 

An  utter  stranger  to  photography, 
Balding  got  the  hang  of  a  camera  in 
a  matter  of  hours  and  showed  up 
with  good  prints.  That  made  him  a 
photographer  and  he  continued  in  the 
role  when  Scott  joined  the  Arkansas 
Publicity  Commission.  Tops  in  ex¬ 
citement  for  him  was  a  mad  chase  by 
Brahma  bulls  at  the  Arkansas  Live¬ 
stock  Show  when  he  ventured  into 
the  rodeo  arena  to  get  realistic  and 
close-up  shots. 
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Says  Newspapers 
Did  Good  Job 
In  Rationing 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  23 — News¬ 
papers  of  New  York  state  have  been 
most  helpful  in  war  work  doing  an 
especially  good  job  in  connection  with 
rationing  which  could  not  have  been 
achieved  without  their  help,  Lieut. 
Gov.  Charles  Poletti  of  New  York  told 
members  of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  an  address  on 
“The  State’s  Role  in  War”  at  the  clos¬ 
ing  session  today  of  a  two-day  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association. 

Jerome  D.  Bamum,  former  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Syramse  Post-Standard  and 
past  president  of  the  state  association 
and  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  was  elected  to  hon¬ 
orary  membership. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Poletti  who  is  coordina¬ 
tor  of  state  defense  suggested  to  the 
publishers  that  newspapers  put  their 
greatest  emphasis  on  the  local  aspects 
of  civilian  defense,  that  they  carry 
more  information  on  civilian  defense 
aside  from  news,  and  that  they  help 
recruit  volunteer  workers  by  carrying 
information  daily  on  the  ne^  for  such 
persons. 

Local  Ad  SifoatioR 

Frank  R  Tripp  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  spealdng  before  an  ad¬ 
vertising  forum  conducted  by  Milton 
R.  Miller,  general  manager  of  the 
Batavia  News,  declared  that  the  local 
advertising  situation  was  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  newspapers  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  situation  at  this  time. 

“The  time  is  coming  rapidly,  how¬ 
ever,  when  we  cannot  do  as  much 
about  the  local  advertising  situation 
as  in  the  past,”  said  Mr.  Tripp,  citing 
the  fact  that  goods  are  becoming 
scarcer  and  that  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  to  sell  goods  to  is  becoming 
smaller. 

He  warned  publishers  against  opti¬ 
mistic  reaction  to  recent  figures  show¬ 
ing  retail  inventory  to  be  70%  above 
that  of  1940-41  and  30%  above  the 
average  for  1926-32.  Much  of  present 
inventories  cannot  be  replenished,  Mr. 
Tripp  pointed  out,  and  in  six  months 
saleable  merchandise  will  be  down  to 
a  point  where  there  will  be  little  to 
advertise. 

Expressing  the  belief  that  when  the 
war  is  over  newspapers  will  lunge 
ahead  in  the  advertising  field,  Mr. 
Tripp  urged  support  of  the  ANPA 
Bureau  of  Advertising  so  that  it  might 
continue  throughout  fiie  emergency  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  post-war  busi¬ 
ness. 

Major  William  Slater  of  the  public 
relations  bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
declared  that  the  voluntary  system  of 
censorship  is  a  success  and  that  in 
every  instance  newspapers  have 
proved  ready  to  put  the  safety  of  the 
armed  forces  ahead  of  publication  of 
stories  that  might  aid  the  enemy. 
“Our  present  people’s  army  under¬ 
stands  better  what  it  is  fitting  for 
than  any  odier  army  in  the  history  of 
the  world,”  Major  Slater  stated,  add¬ 
ing  that  this  fact  was  a  tribute  to  the 
way  in  which  the  press  is  doing  its 
job  of  education. 

Cut  in  Uunocostary  Contont 
Wallace  Odell,  vice-president  of  the 
association  and  of  Westchester  County 
Publishers,  Inc.,  in  a  discussion  of 
editorial  aspects  of  the  war  emergency 
urged  publishers  to  use  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  rid  of  unnecessary  con¬ 
tent  which  had  accumulated  in  their 
columns.  Pointing  especially  to  over¬ 
crowded  sports  pages,  he  cited  the 
example  of  a  paper  which  had  recently 
eliminated  without  reader  protest  sev¬ 
eral  columns  of  local  bowling  scores. 
Briefer  copy  for  production  economy 


and  conservation  of  the  readers’  time 
was  advocated  by  Mr.  Odell.  He  cited 
as  desirable  one  paper’s  policy  of 
holding  all  stories  within  words 
unless  greater  length  was  specially 
ordered  by  the  desk. 

Reduction  of  the  number  of  jumped 
stories  and  more  attractive  makeup 
for  inside  pages  were  urged  by  Mr. 
Odell,  who  believes  that  present  edi¬ 
torial  effort  should  be  turned  toward 
brighter  papers  with  briefer  stories 
and  plenty  of  pictures. 

Use  of  pictures  below  the  fold  and 
of  comic  strips  at  the  bottom  of  pages 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Odell.  L«w 
readership  assigned  to  items  at  liie 
bottoms  of  pages  in  recent  surveys  in¬ 
dicates,  he  believes,  that  special  effort 
should  be  made  to  attract  the  reader 
all  the  way  down  the  page. 

A  resolution  suggesting  that  un¬ 
desirable  help  wants  ads  which  tend 
to  result  in  migration  of  skilled  de¬ 
fense  workers  be  stopped  at  their 
source  was  adopted  by  the  association. 


(0tjit«arp 


FREDERICK  CLARK  GRUMMAN, 

62,  personal  representative  of  the 
president  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lino- 
t3T)e  Company  of  Brooklyn,  and  ac¬ 
tively  associated  with  the  printing 
trades  for  nearly  50  years,  died  June 
21  in  the  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and 
Throat  Hospital.  Mr.  Grumman’s  first 
job  was  with  the  South  Norwalk 
(Conn.)  Sentinel.  He  subsequently 
worked  for  the  Sherwood  Publishing 
Company,  the  Knickerbocker  Press 
and  the  Lanston  Monotype  Company 
before  becoming  associated  with  the 
Mergenthaler  Lintoype  Company.  He 
was  with  the  latter  concern  25  years. 

James  Edward  Hamner,  familiarly 
known  as  “Uncle  Jimmy,”  oldest  em¬ 
ploye  in  point  of  service  on  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  re¬ 
tired  as  a  printer  six  years  ago,  died 
June  19.  He  had  been  on  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  other  Memphis 
newspapers  for  52  years. 

Joseph  Thexton  Armstrong,  43, 
member  of  the  editorial  department 
staff  of  the  New  Orleans  Item  since 
1937,  specializing  in  finance  and  busi¬ 
ness  news,  died  in  New  Orleans  Jime 
16  after  several  weeks’  illness. 

Robert  A.  Harper,  81,  for  five  years 
circulation  manager  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times-Joumal,  predecessor  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  died  at  his 
home  in  Oklahoma  City  last  week. 

Ambrose  E.  Pratt,  82,  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent,  confidant 
of  President  Cleveland  and  secretary 
to  the  late  United  States  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  died  at  Newton,  Mass., 
Jvine  20. 


Charles  E.  Manson,  64,  veteran 
Washington,  Boston  and  New  York 
newspaperman,  died  in  Boston  June 
23. 


will  present  its  “News-Views”  tabloid  for  nearly  35  years,  the  departna* 
photogravure  supplement  which  will  having  its  birth  in  the  Times  of  (V* 
include  local,  national,  international  30,  1907.  In  1916  the  25-yearH(j. 
and  Hollywood  features.  The  supple-  department  was  increased  by  the  iS. 
ment  will  contain  feature  articles  as  dition  of  a  ten-year  unit,  followed  b 
well  as  pictorial  treatment  of  stories  a  50-year  unit  in  1930  and  a  75-y^ 
in  pictures.  Lloyd  Lewis,  Daily  News  unit  in  1938. 

sports  editor  and  drama  critic,  will  edit  For  the  past  five  years  it  has  be® 
the  roto  supplement,  assisted  by  Ber-  my  privilege  to  provide  the  material 
nard  Holliday  as  art  director.  The  for  this  department.  I  am 
page  size  of  the  tabloid  will  be  200  to  obtain  information  as  to  what 
lines  on  five  columns.  Four-color  newspaper  first  established  this  fea- 
advertising  will  be  accepted  in  page  ture  and  what  was  the  date, 
or  double  truck  units.  Perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  tell 

New  roto  advertising  rates  have  me  what  proportion  of  the  nation'j 
been  adopted  to  give  the  advertiser  a  principal  newspapers  carry  such  a 
unit  of  space  large  enough  to  carry 
his  message,  yet  compact  enough  to 
permit  an  attractive  rate,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  George  Hartford,  Daily 
News  advertising  director.  New  rates 
apply  to  multiple  pages  on  a  con¬ 
tinuity  basis.  Advertisers  are  also  al¬ 
lowed  to  apply  their  black  and  white 
linage  to  photogravure  volume  to  earn 
bulk  rates.  Color  advertising  will  be 
sold  in  the  comic  section  in  page,  half¬ 
page  and  smaller  units.  Five-column 
strips  will  also  be  available. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 


feature.  I  am  also  desirous  to  knot 
as  to  where  the  Times  would  line 
up  in  a  time  schedule  of  dates  of 
establishing  a  Looking  Backward  de. 
partment. 

My  association  with  the  Times  edi- 
torial  department  dates  back  over  Sl 
years,  and  I  came  on  to  the  paper  at 
the  request  of  Beman  Brockway 
founder  of  the  Watertown  Daily 
Times,  whose  death  occurred  in 
I  am  now  approaching  my  82d  birft- 
day  and  am  still  putting  in  full  time 
every  day  in  the  Times  editorial  de¬ 
partment. 

Leonard  L.  Aun. 


Refutes  Lordner's 
Statements 


Fire  Equipment  for 
Newspaper  Plants 


To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

WhUe  I  have  read  John  Lardner’s 
dispatches  from  Australia  with  inter¬ 
est  and  appreciation,  some  of  his  state¬ 
ments  in  Rhtor  &  POLISHER  (page  33, 
June  20)  don’t  stand  up. 

Lardner  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  U.  S.  correspondents  “.  .  .  are 
absolutely  forbidden  to  send  anything 
out  of  the  country  pertaining  to  in¬ 
ternal  conditions  .  .  .”  and  “stories 
about  Australia  First  Movement  .  .  . 
never  saw  the  light  of  day  in  U.  S. 
newspapers  because  any  mention  of 
it  in  cables  was  blue-pencilled.  Ref¬ 
erences  to  strikes  or  other  labor  prob¬ 
lems,  in  fact,  any  subject  relating  to 
the  nation’s  administration,  also  was 
deleted.  .  .  .” 

The  record  doesn’t  support  Mr, 
Lardner.  Going  back  no  further  than 
the  end  of  May,  and  quoting  only  one 
publication,  the  Chicago  News  was 
able  to  report  (May  27)  initial  hear¬ 
ing  of  charges  against  Australia  First 
plotters.  The  story  was  well  enough 
known  to  American  editors  to  have 
the  Stockton  (Cal.)  Record  on  May 
26,  and  the  Portland  Oregonian  on 
May  27  editorialize  on  it.  Further 
stories  on  the  same  subject  were  car¬ 
ried  generally  June  3. 

Labor  problems  censored?  May  29, 
U.P.  carried  a  story  on  efforts  to  end 
a  coal  strike  in  Australia.  Other  ser¬ 
vices  carried  a  similar  story  on  May 
30  and  June  5. 

Domestic  affairs?  Dissension  be- 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  It  is  moit 
unfortunate  that  an  otherwise  excd- 
lent  discussion  of  the  air  raid  protec¬ 
tion  needs  of  the  newspaper  industry 
by  A.  H.  Bums,  published  in  your 
last  issue,  should  contain  one  state¬ 
ment  that  is  obviously  based  upon 
either  incomplete  or  inaccurate  infor¬ 
mation. 

Mr.  Bums’  statement,  “Chemical 
extinguishers  form  dangerous  gases  if 
used  on  incendiary  bombs,”  is  not  in 
accordance  with  fact  unless  he  in¬ 
tended  to  limit  the  statement  to  one 
commonly  used  type  of  chemical  fire 
extinguisher.  Even  in  that  case,  dan¬ 
gerous  gases  are  not  always  formed. 

Chemical  fire  extinguishers,  ap¬ 
proved  by  underwriters’  laboratoria 
and  other  qualified  impartial  authori¬ 
ties,  are  available  in  eight  general 
types,  each  of  which  is  made  in  a 
variety  of  sub-types  and  in  several 
sizes.  All  except  two  types  are  safe 
for  use  on  incendiary  bombs  and  on 
the  fires  resulting  from  such  bombs. 
All  of  them  are  superior  to  stirrup 
pumps  because  they  can  be  operated 
by  one  person,  as  against  three  per¬ 
sons  needed  for  operation  of  a  stirrup 
pump.  They  are  superior  to  the  gar¬ 
den  sprayer  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Bums,  bMause  they  have  been  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  fire  fighting  and 
are  not  a  makeshift. 

Newspapers  should  not  consider 
buying  such  items  as  garden  spray¬ 
ers,  or  any  other  fire  fighting  equip¬ 
ment,  until  they  have  thorou^y 
explored  the  possibilities  of  better 
maintenance  and  more  effective  uie 


Chicago  News  Mokes 
Roto,  Comics  Tabloid 

Effective  July  11,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  is  changing  its  Saturday  photo¬ 
gravure  section  from  standard  to  tab¬ 
loid  size  and  is  also  switching  to 
tabloid  size  on  its  color  comics.  The 
change  will  give  the  Daily  News  three 
tabloid  supplements  with  its  Saturday 
issue,  including  This  Week. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Daily  News 
tabloid  roto  section  will  be  a  special 
supplement  devoted  to  air  raid  in¬ 
formation.  The  material  is  being  fur¬ 
nished  by  William  Stoneman  and 
Helen  Kirkpatrick  of  the  Daily  News’ 
London  bureau.  Stories  and  pictures 
will  show  what  the  ordinary  citizen 
needs  to  know  about  air  raid  precau¬ 
tions. 

Beginning  July  18,  the  Dqily  News 


tween  the  States  and  Commonwealth  ,  \  • _ .1 

pvernments  on  Commonwealth  a^on  °eady®  iif  ffieir^fante®  -fbo  often  sud 
to  attam  uniform  taxation  has  teen  is  installed  because  eitha 

widely  reported,  including  (June  6  9,  insurance  company  «- 

10,  16)  challenge  by  the  Stat«  of  the  neglected  untJ 

legality  of  the  Commonwealth  s  ac-  it  either 

tion.  The  Christian.  S«cnce  Mont-  j  native  or  is  used  inefficiently  be- 
tOTs  Jo^ph  Harsch  has  found  it  pos-  ^o  one  has  been  instructed  » 

sible,  within  the  limits  of  this  alleged  itg  proper  use. 
blackout  of  domestic  news,  to  con-  Fire  protective  equipment  in  new* 
vey  the  most  balanced  and  intelligent  paper  plants  must  control  fire  with 
picture  of  the  Australian  domestic  minimum  interference  with  normal 
scene  carried  in  any  U.  S.  newspaper,  productive  routine,  yet  not  1%  of  the 
David  W.  Bailey,  Director,  newspapers  have  given  adequate  con- 


Australian  News  &  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau,  New  York. 


"Looking  Backward" 
Features 

TO  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  Water- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Times,  published 
since  April,  1861,  as  a  daily,  has  car¬ 
ried  a  “Looking  Backward”  feature 
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sideration  to  that  fact  when  buym? 
equipment. 

Neither  the  newspaper  executive 
nor  the  fire  protection  expert  alone 
can  choose  properly  for  newspaper 
safety  needs.  Consultation  of  both  is 
imperative. 

Clinton  B.  Rollins.  Agent, 
Fyr-Fyter  Products. 

Newark,  N.  J. 


OF  JUNE  2  7,  1942 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


■■SITUATIONS  WANTED^^ 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 

4  times  —  .40  per  line 

“HELP  WANTED”  AND  ALL 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 

4  times  -N-  .70  per  line 

3RMS  CLOSE  THURSDAY  NIGHT 
01  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  CURRENT 
WEEK'S  ISSUE 

I  calculate  the  cost  of  any  classified  ad, 
^  five  average  words  to  the  lino.  Mini¬ 
on  space  acceptable  for  publication  is 
iH  lines.  Keyed  replies:  Advertisers  who 
f  their  ads  in  care  of  EDITOR  i  PUB- 
SHER  should  consider  this  as  three  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
I  I  further  contribution  in  aiding  and 
•iriieg  four-time  "Situations  Wanted" 
hertisers,  their  background,  aiperienca, 
leKcations,  references  and  photograph 
pUced  in  our  files,  thus  assuring  the  in- 
^ual  every  consideration  for  jobs  fre- 
Metly  coming  direct  to  our  attention 
orn  newspapers,  magaxines,  publicity,  ad- 
irtising  and  allied  professions. 

EQUIPMENT 

MART 


Mechanical  Eqaipment  For  Sale 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT: 

{Ml  Comet  16-pnge  tabular  press,  stereo¬ 
typing  equipment,  four  linotype  machines, 
monotype  caster,  chases,  make-up  tables, 
etc.  Will  sell  as  unit  or  piecemeal.  Com- 
mnnieste  with:  Donald  Murray,  President 
u4  Editor.  JONESBORO  DAILY  TRIB- 

I  CNE,  Jonesboro.  Arkansas. _ 

In  16-page  Observer  type  press,  with  com¬ 
plete  set  stereotype  equipment  $3,500; 
ilso,  Hoe  4  deck,  32-page  press.  Box  491, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

Mtchanicol  Eqaipmaaf  Waatad 

Ml  press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide). 
13%.incb  printing  diameter  —  21%-inch 
ent-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tail!  iPd  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  & 
Pnbliiher. 

Mfa  Engraving  Eqnipmant  For  Sol* 

Mto-EngraTing  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SUU.KBARGER  CO. 

0  rultOD  St.  638  Clark  St. 

nr  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 

Nvwtpaptrt  Bought  St  Sold 

MeUent  Penna.  weekly.  Owner  in  Gov- 
munent  job.  Low  price — easy  terms. 
Harwell  &  Fell,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
^opposed  Daily,  good  possibilities,  $400.. 
OOO.  Isolated  and  unopposed  Daily — ask 
lor  details  Daily  in  growing  city — growth 
lasting — $300,000.  Unopposed  and  iso¬ 
lated  Weekly,  $26,000.  W.  H.  Glover 

Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. _ 

iMble  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
AO  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
WN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY.  Nashville, 
Hiehigan. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer  and  Palmer,  Inc. 

Businews  Established  In  1890 
8  Vsnderbilf  Ave.  Now  York 

Telephone:  MUrray  Hill  6-6096 


_ Halp  Wantnd _ 

Oirculation  District  Sian  wanted  by  live, 
prosperous  suburban  Daily  (near  New 
York  City).  Home  Delivery  and  Boy 
Promotion  experience  necessary.  State 
educational  background,  previous  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  compensation  expected  and  ref- 
erences.  Box  1196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Salesman  for  Western  New  York 
Daily.  We  want  an  enthusiastic,  aggres¬ 
sive  hustler  that  likes  to  sell.  Layout, 
copy  writing,  etc.,  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance.  Permanent  position  ou  live,  prog¬ 
ressive  newspaper.  $40.00  to  start — rapid 
advancement.  Box  1201,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Disteict  Manager  wanted  who  lives  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dallas  or  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Salary  to  start  $35.00  weekly,  including 
car.  Box  1157,  Editor  tc  Publisher. 

Experienced  Advertising  Man  to  manage 
successful  Shopping  News  in  medium- 
sized  Middlewestern  city.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  requirements  and  references. 
Box  1193,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  News  Editor  wanted  to  handle 
telegraph  and  run  general  news  operation 
in  city  of  20,000.  Must  be  draft  exempt, 
so  Btate  status.  Give  age.  experience, 
references,  salary.  SENTINEIL,  Centralia, 
Illinois  _ 

Wanted — man  to  handle  wire  and  sports  on 
daily  of  5,500  eircnlation.  Give  age, 
number  of  dependents,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected.  Position  perma¬ 
nent.  Applications  from  women  invited. 
ConUct  John  D.  Clifford,  WATERTOWN 
DAILY  TIMES,  Watertown.  Wisconsin. 

Wnter-Editor.  Large  Casualty  and  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Company  is  seeking  a  young  man 
to  handle  its  public  and  policyholder  re¬ 
lations  department,  prepare  interesting 
feature  articles  on  safety  and  edit  the 
company’s  policyholder  publications,  etc. 
One  who  has  had  some  experience  along 
this  line  or  has  written  material  on  public 
and  industrial  safety  preferred.  Must  be 
safety  minded,  alert  and  enterprising; 
know  how  to  take  facts,  suggestions,  ideas 
and  put  them  into  interesting,  acceptable 
stories.  Give  complete  information,  educa¬ 
tion,  experience  and  salary  expected.  En¬ 
close  photo.  Address  Box  1176,  E.  A  P. 

SitMafioat  WoRtad 

Admiaistrative 

Business  or  General  Manager  available  who 
knows  newspaper  publication.  Ago  36. 
Box  1178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
FOR  METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER 

My  fifteen  years  experience  covers  all  ex¬ 
ecutive  phases  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation,  mechanical  and  administrative 
operation  with  outstanding  record  of  suc¬ 
cess.  My  proven  management  methods 
saved  one  metropolitan  publisher  $200,- 
000.00  in  one  year — took  another  from 
red  to  black  in  ten  months. 

Age  40.  College  graduate.  Organiza¬ 
tion  minded  with  agreeable  per-nnality. 
Ample  personal  and  buaineis  references. 
Available  now  for  a  publisher  with  a 
difficult  situation  requiring  all-uroiind 
expert  management  ability.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  ill  keeping  with  the  publication  and 
opportunity.  All  communications  treated 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  1156,  Editor  k 
Publisher, 

SitvatloRa  Waatad 

_ Advertisiai _ 

Advertising  Executive:  Top-notch  salesman; 
promotion  experience  with  result-getting 
idess;  snappy  copy  and  layouts;  good 
merchandiser;  age  41;  draft  exempt; 
writer,  speaker,  organizer;  published  own 
successful  metropolitan  weekly  for  nine 
years;  an  all-around  hustler  who  would 
make  a  splendid  assistant  to  some  busy 
publisher.  Modest  salary  requirements. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  1133,  Editor  A  Pub- 
li>her.  _ 

Advertising  Manager,  36,  thirteen  years’ 
experience.  Aggressive.  Box  1185,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Advertising  (Cont’d) 

Advertising  Manager  •  Solicitor  -  layout  man 
deluxe,  wants  position  in  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  art  department,  or  both.  Finest 
work.  Practical  experience  both  depart¬ 
ments.  Age  45.  J.  W.  Craig,  603  W. 

Green  Street,  Urbana,  Illinois. _ 

Advertising  Salesman,  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  experience.  Have  covered  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York  State,  New  York  City 
territories.  Excellent  references.  Middle- 
aged.  Available  immediately.  Box  1155, 

Editor  A  Pulilisher. _ 

Salesman-Manager  .  .  fine  production  rec¬ 

ord.  Best  credentials.  Successful  back¬ 
ground  twenty  years  all  phasea  local, 
national.  Age  42,  married,  family.  Alert, 
aggressive.  Box  1168,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Now  employed  as  Advertising  Manager  iar^ 
group  of  Metropolitan  weeklies.  Daily 
experience.  Good  copy  and  layout.  Age 
33.  married,  children.  Box  1200,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Circulation 

eircnlation  Manager;  Experienced  all  phases. 
Several  years’  training  in  modern  carrier 
promotion.  Economical  methods.  Out¬ 
standing  record.  Excellent  references. 
Exempt.  Box  1019,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
eircnlation  Manager  —  of  old  school ;  eco¬ 
nomical  results;  service  first.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Experienced  in  starting  three  new 
Dailies.  Prefer  Southern  Daily.  Box  1182, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Thorongbly  competent  eircnlation  Manager 
and  builder.  Be«t  references.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Prefer  Sonthern  paper  and  per¬ 
sonal  Interview.  Room  414.  Hotel  Georg¬ 
ian  Terrace,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Situations  Wanted 

Editorial 

A-1  Newsman,  experienced  desk,  reporting, 
makeup,  radio.  Creative.  Employed.  Seeks 
responsible  news  or  publicity  job.  College 
graduate,  3- A.  Box  1188,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

A-1  Publicist;  24;  solid  background  as  pub¬ 
licity  director  news-feature  and  radio 
script  writer.  Deferred ;  seeks  permanent 
writing  berth.  Box  1194,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Alter  editorial  assistant’s  post,  or  reporting 
job  on  newspaper,  magazine,  trade  maga¬ 
zine.  Woman,  age  22.  A.B.  Experience 
and  references.  AvuilHble  immediately. 
Box  1154,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

All-around  young  reporter;  four  years  on 
two  lively  Dailies,  many  features:  too 
light  for  draft.  Box  1180,  Editor  A  Piib- 

li«her. _ 

Business  news  or  general  assignments. 
Varied  business  experience;  some  gen¬ 
eral  reporting.  Draft  exempt.  Live  in 
East;  will  travel.  Box  1145,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _  _ _ 

CAN  I  FIT  INTO  YOUR  OROANIZA’HON  1 
Qualified  hy  thirty  years  exjierience  as  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  picture  assignment  editor, 
feature  writer  and  feature  editor.  Have 
done  sales  promotion — been  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  office  manager;  have  filled  prac¬ 
tically  every  job  in  picture  syndicate 
except  taking  them.  No  military  statns 
at  present.  Last  6%  years  with  'The  New 
York  Times,  box  1165,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Hsher. _ _ 

Capable  copyreader,  telegraph  editor,  re¬ 
write,  reporter,  sports  expert;  36,  mar¬ 
ried.  New  Englander;  seventeen  years’ 
experience:  seeks  permanency.  Box  1199, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

College  Girl,  now  departmental  editor  Penn¬ 
sylvania  daily — three  years’  experience 
— wishes  change.  Box  1121,  Editor  A 

Pnhiisher. _ _ 

Desk  job  wanted  by  Veteran.  Can  shoulder 
any  load.  Expert  war  news  analyst.  Box 
1184,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


'Yes  Sir— I've  landed  that  job,  ioo!" 

Maurice  Stoller  took  the  copyeditor’s 
job  with  the  Poughkeepsie  EAGLE- 
NEWS — knocking  off  both  pertinent 
and  impertinent  heads.  He  also  men¬ 
tions  that  the  E  &  P  classified  col¬ 
umns  landed  him  “that  job.” 

The  important  thing  is  that  both 
classified  and  Personnel  are  con¬ 
stantly  working  together — one  rein¬ 
forcing  the  other — so  either  way, 
many  advertisers  realize  their  job 
aspirations.  Full  details  in  classified 
masthead — if  you’re  interested. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service 


Situations  Wanted 

_ Editorial  (Cont*J) _ 

Desk  Man,  Editor-Reporter,  Writer,  long 
experience.  Daily  or  large  weekly.  Go 
anywhere  Eastern  states.  Middle  age.  Box 

1140.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editor  syndicated  features  and  big  comic 
magazine  group;  some  reporting;  creat¬ 
ive,  good  judgment,  art  ability.  Age  37, 
deferred.  Box  1044.  Editor  A  Publisher, 
Energetic  Enthusiast  I  Big-daily  state  edi- 
tor;  was  daily  city  editor;  writes  "fresh 
imagery  quickly  etched.’’  Journalism  A.B. 
Deferred.  Seeks  top  reporting  job.  Box 

1197,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  Qirl  Writer,  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  —  now  employed  —  seeks  newspaper, 
magazine,  publicity  work.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1115,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Experienced  Newspaperman  —  fifteen  years’ 
experience  in  every  city  room  detail. 
Ample  references.  New  England  back¬ 
ground,  education.  Married,  age  35,  one 
son.  Classification  3-A.  Box  1159,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

Olrl  reporter,  22,  college  graduate  with  ten 
months’  experience  on  weeklies  and  daily. 
Now  well  employed — seeking  more  inter¬ 
esting  work.  Consider  anything,  any- 
where.  Box  1190,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
HnsUing  young  newspaper  woman  wants 
reporter-feature  writer  position;  has  ed¬ 
ited  two  weekly  newspapers;  also,  gath¬ 
ered  news  for  metropolitan  daily;  globo 
trotter,  college  graduate.  Box  1119,  Edi- 

tor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

Printer’s  Ink  In  my  veins  I  After  three 
years’  experience,  the  Fourth  Estate  is 
still  my  choice.  Good  feature  writer, 
general  reporter  .  .  .  young  woman  .  .  . 
seeks  advancement  and  post  on  live  daily. 
Journalism  graduate.  Box  1161,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

Publicity  Aoslatabt,  now  employed,  desires 
Job  as  newspaper  reporter.  Excellent  ref- 
erenees.  Box  1127,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Reporter-Deskmsn — eight  years’  experience 
all  departments — desires  change.  Prefer 
South.  Draft  deferred.  Box  1146,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher, _ 

Beporter-Deskman  —  young,  with  editorial 
experience:  daily  or  large  weekly.  Avail- 
able  immediately.  Box  1118,  Editor  A 

Piibii-her. _ 

Reporter-Editor:  four  years,  news  gathering, 
writer;  two  years,  editor  fan  magasine. 
Seeks  daily,  weekly  or  trade  paper  posi¬ 
tion.  Oo  anywhere.  Box  1163,  Editor  A 

Pnlilisher. _ 

Beseaicher-reporter-writer,  age  23.  married, 
draft  exempt.  Two  years’  reporting  large 
daily — one  year  science  researching  re¬ 
porting  national  magazine.  (Speed  typ¬ 
ist.)  Will  travel.  Box  1195,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Skilled  editorial  writer,  just  back  from 
Europe,  available  for  staff  or  executive’s 
position;  twenty  years’  experience  U.  S., 
Canada,  Europe.  Box  1177,  Editor  A 

Piihl-sher, _ 

Sports  Editor,  feature  vrrlter,  25;  also  city 
news;  university  graduate;  small  daily 
experience.  4-P  draft;  go  anywhere.  Box 

1?02.  Ed'tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Want  a  national  magasine  writer  on  your 
staff  I  Contact  W’ebster  Kuswa,  who  of¬ 
fers  original  ideas  and  crisp,  sparkling 
copy.  Deferred,  live  anywhere.  Address 
inquiries  2372  North  70th  Street,  Wau- 

watosa.  Wisconsin. _ 

Woman,  21,  newspaper,  magasine.  A.B.  de¬ 
gree,  majoring  in  journalism,  political 
science,  and  German.  College,  local  ex- 
perience.  Box  1169,  Editor  A  Publ isher. 
Toung  Lady  Reporter,  with  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Middlewcst.  desires  ad¬ 
vancement.  Prize  winner  in  news  story 
and  features.  Available  July  1st.  Oener- 
ous  quantities  of  that  old  reportorial 
requisite — NERVE.  Write  Box  1158, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Totin$  Woman:  statistics;  charts;  some  edi¬ 
torial;  languages;  likes  research;  seeks 
opportunity  develop  for  editorial  staff 
factual  publication.  Box  1112,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Young  Woman  editor-colnmnlat,  seventeen 
years’  experience — seeks  new  position. 
Box  1134,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Situations  Wanted 

Enqraving — Photography 

News  Photographer  and  Engraver  needs  a 
job.  Four  years’  experience.  Married, 
age  24,  3-A.  Clifton  L.  Huddleston,  San- 

ford,  Michigan. _ 

Photo-engraver,  Pbotonapher,  wants  small 
daily  job  at  once.  Married,  two  children. 
Go  anywhere.  Furnish  engraving  equip¬ 
ment  if  desired.  Robert  Freude,  1512 
Caroline  Street.  Natrons  Heights,  Penna. 

Situations  Wantnd 

_ Mechanical 

Composing  Boom  Foreman,  Mechanical  Sn- 
perintendent — middle  aged,  union,  nation¬ 
ally  known.  Several  years  composing  su¬ 
perintendent  one  of  country's  largest 
newspapers;  guarantee  to  reduce  costs, 
improve  product,  maintain  discipline,  har¬ 
mony.  Best  references.  Go  anywhere.  Box 

924,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Ingenious,  experienced  composing  room  fore¬ 
man,  now  producing  20-64  pages  daily — 
on  time,  in  systematized,  trouble-free 
plant  —  wishes  permanent  connection. 
Union,  age  40,  family  man.  References. 
Box  1136,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


AT  A  MOMENT  when  the  news  from 
almost  every  war  front  left  a  fellow 
with  a  sense  of  frustration  and  futil¬ 
ity,  we  received  an 
invitation  from  the 
Army  to  visit  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.  J.,  and 
see  the  training  for 
Signal  Corps  opera¬ 
tives  at  first  hand.  Not  having  seen 
much  of  this  new  Army  in  one  piece, 
we  accepted,  and  the  result  was  one 


Army  Mea 
Who  Kaow 
Thoir  Sta« 


LEST  that  conclusion  be  interpreted 
as  putting  Shop  Talk  into  the  class 
of  super-optimists  on  the  war’s 
progress,  we’ll  change 
the  key.  During  the 
writing  of  this  piece. 


A  Job  for 
Stoto  Press 
Associotioas 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH! 


stapling,  which  was  expeditious!^ 
complished  to  a  rhythmic  ditty  < 
‘And  the  Horse  Went  Around 
His  Foot  on  the  Groimd,’  sung 
tune  of  ‘Many  Long  Years  Ago’  ^ 
executed  by  the  entire  staff  wal 
around  in  a  circle  picking  iq) 
sheet  of  the  paper  at  a  time 
each  had  a  full  issue  and  then 
it  to  the  ‘stapler’  who  did  the  b 
“Late  that  night  our  paper  was 
to  bed.  We  had  chosen  the 
Pollux  Piper  .  .  .  the  cover  sho' 


for  they  had  access  to  all  the  records 
of  the  crew.  An  appe2d  to  their 
vanity  and  pride  plus  a  promise  to 
make  three  of  them  ‘associate  editors’ 
took  care  of  that  angle.  One  of  our 
boys  was  an  excellent  cartoonist.  He 

we  had  a  call  from  was  appointed  ‘art  editor’  and  given  stork  carrying  a  newspaper  to  a  i 
Gene  Alleman,  man-  his  first  assignment  —  to  prepare  a  with  the  heading,  ‘Today  a  Paper  1 
suitable  cover  for  the  first  issue.  ^m.’  ’The  staff  felt  mighty  proud^ 

“Now  started  the  ballyhoo  and  ad-  itself  as  did  the  officer  sup 
vertising,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  Incidentally,  the  officers  had 
printed  signs  posted  in  the  mess  hall  with  one  another  to  -horn  in’  cm 


ager  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Press  Association.  He  told  us  of 
the  magnificent  work  that  a  state  com- 
_ ^  mittee  is  doing  in  Michigan  to  keep  the 

of  the  ^est  thrills  we  have  had  in  press,  radio  stations,  and  the  public  at  and  crew’s  compartments.  We  started  new  paper  and  the  job  finally 

many  a  day.  large  aware  of  how  we  are  doing  and  our  promotion  three  weeks  before  to  a  lieutenant  who  had  been  his  cd] 

Much  of  what  the  Signal  Corps  is  much  more  has  to  be  done  before  the  pai)er  was  issued.  I  had  the  job  lege  paper  editor, 
now  doing  must  necessarily  be  secret,  victory  can  be  regarded  as  anything  of  preparing  copy,  found  no  one  to  “The  next  day  was  payday  and 
but  the  fifty-odd  newspaper  and  IH^®  assured.  These  men,  representing  help  with  the  initial  effort,  so  wrote  stationed  our  circulation  man  at 
radio  men  who  were  taken  on  a  tour  every  walk  of  life  in  Michigan,  reach  every  word  that  appeared  in  the  first  end  of  the  pay  desk.  As  each  u., 

of  the  biggest  instruction  center  in  the  public  through  speeches,  news-  issue  (12  pages  of  mimeographed  got  paid  he  was  handed  a  copy.  Man’ 

the  East  for  this  branch  saw  enough  •  Paper  articles  and  editorials,  radio  .  -  '  . . 

of  what’s  going  on  to  come  away  broadcasts,  and  their  current  message 

warning  against  over-optimism 


gomg 

with  some  definite  impressions.  Our 
own  was  of  the  earnestness  and  the 
competence  with  which  several  thou¬ 
sand  men  are  being  prepared  for  the 
communications  services  of  the  Army 
in  the  field.  Starting  .with  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  electricity,  these  youngsters 
(and  some  of  them  are  not  so  young. 


IS 

and  the  let-George-do-it  thinking 
that  has  kept  the  war  effort  in  many 
sections  of  the  land  from  the  100  per 
cent  effectiveness  that  should  be  the 
goal. 

We  believe  that  what  has  been 
done  in  Michigan  can  be  done  in 


at  that)  are  given  the  rudiments  of  every  other  state,  especially  those 


the  technique  of  wire  and  radio  com¬ 
munications.  Some  of  them  are 
trained  afterwards  as  linemen  and 
the  practice  poles  along  the  roads 
gave  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  seri¬ 
ousness  with  which  these  fellows 
tackle  a  job.  Others  are  instructed 
as  operators  and  maintenance  men, 
on  to  all  of  the  hundreds  of  tricks 
that  a  communications  system  can 
play  in  an  emergency.  Some  of  the 
thousands  pass  the  enlisted  course 
and  go  on  to  as  tough  a  course  of 
sprouts  as  can  be  imagined  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  commissions  in  the  Signal 
Corps.  We  saw  a  regiment  of  these 
candidates  pass  in  review  before  Ma¬ 
jor  General  Dawson  Olmstead,  Chief 
Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  at  the  end 
of  the  day — and  we  left  tbe  post  with 
the  notion  that  the  business  of  mili¬ 
tary  communications  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  take  it  100%  seri¬ 
ously. 

’The  courses  that  the  newspaper 
folks  inspected  have  been  trimmed  of 
all  fuss  and  feathers.  Lectures  are 
few,  but  laboratory  work  with  the 
tools  that  will  be  available  in  the  field 
was  universal  and  it  runs  a  full  eight- 
hour  day,  with  occasional  study  pe¬ 
riods.  Instruction  of  enlisted  men  is 
largely  done  by  non-commissioned 
specisdists,  while  officers  and  officer 
candidates  are  trained  by  commis¬ 
sioned  personnel.  Men  who  are  grad¬ 
uated  from  this  school  and  others 
that  are  to  be  opened  shortly  in  the  man  third  class,  U.S.N.,  formerly  with 


which  have  a  good  newspaper  organ¬ 
ization  under  the  direction  of  a  full¬ 
time  manager  or  secretary.  The 
mechanism  of  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  Managers  is  readily  adapt¬ 
able  to  acquainting  all  state  associa¬ 
tions  that  are  represented  in  its 
membership  with  what  is  being  done, 
and  we  think  also  that  it  affords  an 
admirably  convenient  channel  for 
communciation  of  inspiration  from 
Washington  to  state  organizations. 

That  is  something  that  may  fall 
into  the  bailiwick  of  Elmer  Davis 
after  he  gets  his  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  assembled  as  he  wants  it, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  state 
and  regional  press  associations  should 
wait  for  that.  ’The  opportunity  for 
service  in  their  own  areas  is  ready 
right  now,  and  by  getting  busy  with 
it  energetically  they  can  forestall  and 
offset  a  lot  of  the  criticism  that  is 
being  directed  against  newspapers  by 
the  professional  left-wingers  and  dis¬ 
contented  politicians. 


WE  HAVEN’T  had  much  to  say  about 
publications  issued  for  the  armed 
services,  but  a  piece  came  in  this 
week  that  contains 
an  element  of  tragic 
history  worthy  of 
second  reading.  It 
is  written  by  D.  J. 
Cowen,  now  radio 


Bom,  LIvod 
ood  Diod 
OR  tho  Ocoon 


Middle  West  and  the  Coast  will  be 
diffused  throughout  the  entire  Army, 
handling  commimications  between 
Infantry  units,  artillery,  tanks,  and 
aircraft. 

Tfiey  know  their  stuff  when  they 
go  out. 

The  spirit  of  the  entire  group  is  the 
sort  that  morale  officers  dream  about 
— and  not  once  during  the  day  did 
we  hear  the  word  “morale”  men¬ 
tioned.  Its  existence  was  evident  on 
every  side,  in  the  mutually  respectful 
attitude  between  officers  and  men 
and  in  the  soldierly  bearing  of  fel¬ 
lows  who,  by  the  nature  of  their 


the  Deutsch  &  Shea  Advertising 
Agency  in  New  York.  His  story  tells 
itself,  so,  without  further  embellish¬ 
ment,  here  it  is; 

“As  an  ex-newspaper  and  adver- 


copy,  illustrated). 

“From  big  time  magazines  I  stole 
the  idea  of  writing  up  well  known 
men  on  the  ship  and  the  first  man 
I  tackled  really  had  the  stuff.  He 
was  the  chief  pharmacist’s  mate, 
named  O’Connor.  He  was  delighted 
to  be  interviewed  and  as  I  sat  on  one 
of  the  white  tables  in  the  ship’s  sick 
bay  he  unfolded  the  story  of  his  Navy 
life,  as  colorful  an  epic  as  any  editor 
could  ask  for.  Among  other  things 
he  disclosed  he  had  been  the  only 
medical  man  on  one  of  the  small 
South  Sea  islands  for  over  two  years 
and  assisted  at  all  the  child  deliveries, 
in  thanks  for  which  the  brown¬ 
skinned  natives  named  over  thirty  of 
their  children  ‘Otonna,’  as  near  as 
their  tongues  could  come  to  his  Irish 
name.  Another  time  the  chief  had 
performed  an  amputation  of  an  arm 
where  no  doctor  was  available. 

“From  the  ship’s  soda  fountain  and 
store  I  gathered  lots  of  interesting 
information — who  ate  the  most  ice¬ 
cream,  who  smoked  the  most  cigars, 
who  couldn’t  get  his  fill  of  beans  at 
mess  and  had  to  buy  canned  beans 
from  the  store  which  he  ate  every 
night  before  retiring.  From  the  rec¬ 
ord  office  I  compiled  a  monthly 
‘birthday  congratulations’  list,  also  a 
record  of  advancements  in  rates  and 
completion  of  enlistments. 

“In  order  to  encourage  poets  and 
writers  I  wrote  a  poem  called  ‘On 
Watch,’  telling  the  feelings  of  a  sailor 
alone  on  watch  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
I  signed  it  anonymously. 

“Just  wandering  around  the  crew 
compartments  and  listening  in  on 
tales  of  what  happened  ashore  sup¬ 
plied  me  with  plenty  of  personal 
items;  who  met  what  girl  where,  who 
was  getting  married,  who  got  ‘rolled’ 
for  his  pay  in  what  dive,  and  other 
sundry  juicy  items. 

“As  space  filler  1  swiped  shame¬ 
lessly  from  a  book  on  Navy  customs 
and  traditions  which  gave  the  origin 
of  the  customs  and  jargon  so  strange 
to  the  landlubber. 

‘Copy  being  completed  and  edited. 


of  them  seriously  asked,  ‘How  mu. 
and  I  know  we  could  have  got! 
anywhere  from  a  nickel  to 
per  copy  without  any  trouble, 
cers’  copies  had  been  dis 
earlier  and  the  captain  had 
glowing  words  of  praise,  but  i 
waiting  for  reaction  from  die 
for  I  had  written  this  paper  for  I 

“To  put  it  mildly,  it  was  a  suo 
There  was  a  complete  ‘sell-out’ 
the  men  read  their  copies  from 
word  ‘go’  to  the  last  sentence. 

“The  same  day  we  planned 
next  issue  and  put  up  a  cigar  box  i 
the  crew’s  quarters  asking  for  cool 
tributions.  Ilie  box  filled  up  quickl){ 

“The  second  edition  was 
easier  to  turn  out.  My  poem  enf 
couraged  one  shy  man  of  letters 
submit  an  essay,  another  wrote 
short  story,  another  a  very  clevej 
jingle.  We  had  more  personal  stu 
than  we  had  room  for.  We  wou 
up  with  a  15-page  edition  and  lots  ( 
copy  left  over  for  the  third  press. 

“The  second  edition  was  put  to  1 
on  Feb.  17  and  I  had  a  thrill  in  ston 
that  any  editor  would  envy.  For  oij 
the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  date  i 
issue,  I  sat  down  in  the  wrcckage-l 
strewn  radio  shack  and  cut  this 
across  the  front  page  stencil;  ‘Sp 
bulletin;  U.S.S.  Pollux  ran  agrou 
off  coast  of  Newfoundland,  4:15  aaiJ 
18  February  1942,  breaking  up  f«st| 

“Unfortrmately  the  newborn  pap 
went  down  with  the  ship,  as  did  the] 
entire  staff,  save  the  editor  and 
art  editor.  So  died  the  Pollux  P^rJ 
a  ship’s  paper  that  was  bom,  liv( 
and  died  at  sea.” 

■ 

House  Group  Asks  P.OJ 
For  Rate  Rise  Figures  [ 

Washington,  June  24 — The  Ho 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  i 
structed  the  Postmaster  General : 
report  the  amount  of  increase  in  1 
class  postage  which  would  be  ne 
sary  to  overcome  a  $26,000,000 
deficit  in  handling  mail  of  that 


tising  man  serving  as  a  radio  operator  s^med  do^ TSe  advertising... 

soo"JS"S  lateT“l’d°  get  Ae“?dea^f  h  Postmaster  General  also  r 

turning  out  a  ship’s  %per.  All  the  asked  to  report  what  .increases_.^. 


big  ships  had  papers  but  our  crew 
was  under  250  and  no  one  ever  heard 
of  a  small  ship  publishing  a  weekly 
or  even  a  montMy.  I  determined  to 
have  a  paper  and  went  to  work  on  it 
“We  didn’t  need  financial  backing 


get  the  staff  together  because  we  all 
had  different  watches,  but  one  stormy 
night  we  arranged  our  watches  to 
give  us  three  solid  hours  to  turn  out 
our  paper.  No  city  room  was  ever 
busier  than  ours.  I  stood  over  the 
artist  and  went  over  each  page,  sug- 


duties,  can’t  spend  much  time  in  close  but  it  was  necessary  to  get  official  gesting  cartoons  here  and  there,  dec- 


order  drill.  This  week,  especially,  it 
is  pleasant  to  report  100%  compe¬ 
tence  in  a  military  endeavor,  and  we 
don’t  doubt  that  many  another  exam¬ 
ple  could  be  brought  forward  if  op¬ 
portunity  was  afforded  to  see  our 
troops  on  their  home  grounds. 


permission.  The  executive  officer  took 
the  idea  to  the  captain  who  said, 
‘Let  them  turn  it  out  and  show  it  to 
me  before  it’s  printed.’  The  road  was 
clear. 


orations,  borders,  thumbnail  sketches. 
Our  paper  was  anything  but  drab. 
It  sparkled  with  illustrations  and 
cartoons.  We  took  turns  cranking 
out  the  mimeographed  copies  and 
“Next  I  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  turned  out  enough  for  250  papers, 
the  yeomen  in  the  executive  office.  Now  came  the  job  of  collating  and 


necessary  to  carry  out  the  coinnuttej 
mandate  that  second-class  mailinr 
must  pay  its  own  way,  eliminatfa<‘ 
$78,000,000  deficit. 

U.  S.  HISTORY  SURVEY 

A  nation-wide  survey,  condu 
by  the  New  York  Times  and  1 
li^ed  Jime  21  under  the  byli*  ‘ 
Benjamin  Fine,  editor  of  *^**‘1*^, 
news,  revealed  that  82%  of  the  b*j 
tutions  of  higher  learning  ® 

U.  S.  do  not  require  the  study 
history  for  the  undergraduate 


